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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV.—FuRNITURE AND DECORATION. 
I built a house in my youthful dreams 
In a sunny and pleasant nook, 
Where I might listen the whole day long 
To the voice of the gurgling brook; 
A cottage with wide and airy rooms 
And broad and shining floors,— 
A house with the hidden charms of home 
And the freedom of out-of-doors.—Z/izabeth Akers Allen. 


AROLING these lines in a tender 
undertone, Dora stood by the window 
putting on her gloves before going 
over to the cottage. She made a dainty 
picture in the morning light with the 
curtains drawn back and the sashes 
open to admit the soft breeze. Dora 
had a habit of dressing in brown, and 
now she seemed to her husband, as he 
glanced over her rounded form and 

sparkling face, like a brown thrush 
os. = a-quiver with hope and expecta- 
tion. The glory of the spring-time 
ALMOST 7 had come upon the earth in one 
triumphant burst. When the great heart of nature sends 
its warm, magnetic current in quickened pulsations through 
the northern zone, earth blossoms at once into enchanting 
and varied beauty. All things glow and burn with vital life; 
even dry twigs and bushes unfold their leaflets of fairy green 
and fling abroad their banners to swell the universal festival. 
Waves of color run in rhythm across the fields and break, with 
glad notes of joy, into brilliant blossoming. The mysterious 
life expressed through these separate tones is only a portion 
of one mighty power which paints the wayside daisy and 
sparkles in suns and systems. 

At such a time it was fitting that the new cottage should be 
finished and the new family established. Small was the home 
as became their means; permanent as became their charac- 
ters; beautiful as became their tastes ; simple as became their 
desires. 

The cottage stood on a knoll sloping to the south and east 
and protected on the north by a grove of elms and maples. 
On the south and west were billowy undulations covered with 
verdure out of which peeped solitary houses and nestling 
hamlets, and beyond clustering roofs and spires hovered that 
trailing cloud-like banner which betokens the presence of a 
great city. Here and there, carved in deeper amethyst, a 
dome or turret or stately roof rose out of the indefinite line of 
the horizon, with which it yet softly blended in the dreamy 
distance. 


The first beams of the morning gilded the eastern front and 
peeped through the railings of a wide and inviting piazza, with 
posts and railing very simply finished. It ran straight across 
the broad hallway, then took the shape of the shallow three- 
sided bay-window which formed the entire parlor front as well 
as that of the chamber over it. Within, there were only four 
rooms on the ground floor, counting the hall as one. That 
was quite broad, having been planned for a sitting and re- 
ception-room except in very cold weather. Accordingly it 
was lighted by windows in each of the plain, massive, double 
doors, and one on the side near the foot of the easy stairway 
leading to the second floor. 

On the left of the entrance double doors led into the parlor 
and thus, at will, both rooms could be thrown together, making 
the entire front of the house as one room. The wide stairs, 
broken by one landing, were not an inharmonious projection 


| into the irregular space, and the whole made a beautiful 


double room, lighted from the north, east and south. ‘The 
ordinary hall has always seemed a cheerless place,” said Dora 
to her Aunt Ruth, who remonstrated upon this waste of room. 
“Now it will be a delightful room during three-quarters of 
the year. I shall have a pretty wicker chair for you here, op- 
posite the parlor door, and you will then have an outlook 
three ways, as well as into the sitting-room in the rear. With 
a little table at your right, on which you will always find a few 
books and Goop HOUSEKEEPING, you will be able to watch 
both the prospect and your niece.” 

In the rear of hall and parlor, a large, oblong room running 
clear across them from north to south, was sitting and dining- 
room in one. A double window at each extremity allowed 
free circulation of air, and a china closet opened out of it on 
the side of the kitchen, without breaking into its shape. In 
regard to this room she had been advised to make two small 
ones instead, but Dora stoutly resisted. “I intend to have a 
generous-sized screen to cut off the view of the dining-room 
from the hall door, or to shut the table into one end of the 
room, so what is the use of a partition? It will be economy 
and it gives me one large, handsome room instead of two small 
unsatisfactory ones.” And Dora carried her point. 

The kitchen extended only half way across the dining-room, 
but it was fitted with every convenience. Standing by the 
stove Dora could reach the shallow pantry containing cook- 
ing dishes and pots and kettles, and close by was a high table 
and a chair which she could raise or lower at will. Here she 
expected to sit and prepare ingredients for cooking, roll out 
pastry, wash dishes, iron and do many things which generally 
produce aching backs and tired feet. Then there was a sta- 
tionary table with leaves and drawers for aprons and towels 
and many a contrivance which had caused long conferences 
between Dora, her mother and the builder. Among them was 
an adjustable spout to convey water from the pump beside 
the sink to the kettles upon the stove. For ordinary warm 
weather use, Dora intended to rely on an oil stove which al- 
ready stood near the closets upon its own firm table, 
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In the second story there were three good sized sleeping 
rooms besides a dressing-room which might hold a camp bed 
in emergency, plenty of closets and a store-room so dear to the 
heart of the genuine housewife. There was also a bath-room 
provided with every convenience. Windows and doors were 
so arranged as to let the bedstead out from the wall, to allow 
free circulation of air. In her own chamber two single fold- 
ing beds, side by side, were provided, each with woven wire 
mattresses and so constructed as to permit perfect ventila- 
tion. Dora had become thoroughly imbued with the belief 
that it was very unwholesome for any two persons to sleep to- 
gether. This was learned from Mrs. Porter, who, years 
before, had been alarmed at seeing a bright boy of three 
years pine and dwindle away without any apparent cause. 
To their family physician the case seemed obscure until he 
learned that Henry slept with his grandmother who was de- 
votedly attached to him. Thinking this might account for 
the child’s illness he ordered a single bed for the little patient, 
who, thereupon, began to recover at once. After this lesson 
the Porters gradually made such arrangements that each 
member of the family had a single bed, though not all could 
have a separate room, which would be better still. 

Mrs. Porter learned afterward, what her experience cor- 
roborated, that anamia and many nervous weaknesses are 
often due to the cause that depleted little Harry. One person 
is more weary than the other occupant of the chamber, or re- 
quires more clothing or there are subtle exhalations which 
act like a slow poison, or all together, making Mrs. Porter’s 
habits of sleeping those which ought generally to prevail. 

But to return to the first floor of the cottage, where Dora’s 
furniture had already been unpacked and which she was ar- 
ranging. The wood work was all white pine, rubbed and 
varnished, and the floors of the same material, selected, sea- 
soned and shellacked with care. David, who had looked after 
the work when time permitted, was faithfulness itself in his 
own profession and exacted honest work from others, often 
quoting Ruskin’s dictum that, “ Nobody wants ornaments in 
this world, but everybody wants integrity. All the fair de- 
vices that were ever fancied are not worth a lie.” And no 
one seeing this beautiful wood in its natural tint could have 
thought paint in any way comparable. In the selection of 
pine, David had been chiefly guided by economy ; otherwise 
he might have used cherry, butternut, ash, yellow pine, cedar 
or black Walnut, which owes its value more to fashion than to 
merit or beauty, or any two contrasting woods combined. 
Mahogany and ebony are not unfrequently seen in mansions 
of which the inmates are millionaires, but these are no more 
beautiful than cherry, for instance, or the heart of butternut. 

The one little extravagance in which our young friends had 
indulged occurred in finishing the parlor with California red- 
wood, a material not only having a warm, beautiful color, but 
one less expensive than cherry, which it somewhat resembles. 
Out of it was made the mantel and the small shelves or brack- 
ets surmounting it on either side of an oblong beveled mirror 
in the center, all being simple in design. The fire-place itself, 
constructed to hold either wood or coal, and the hearth, were 
set with small lozenge-shaped tile according in color with the 
red wood. 

After the lumber was dressed for use, Dora, who had 
watched every detail of the house growing up like an organic 
growth, selected two of the largest and handsomest boards 
and directed they should be laid one side. Desiring to im- 
press her own individuality and taste on everything, she called 
a cabinet maker into her counsel who succeeded, by means 
of rough drawings, in carrying out her designs in the evolu- 
tion of two tables forthe parlor. The larger, thirty-two inches 
square at the top and twenty-nine high, jutted out over the 
frame five inches on all sides. The legs were handsomely 


turned and attached to them. One foot from the floor was 4 
shelf just fitting to the interspace. This center table proved 
so satisfactory that she had the second table like it excep; 
that it was both longer and narrower. From the pieces left 
they designed a corner etagére, a yard and a quarter high 
and having three shelves beside the top, with small turned 
legs. No other tables were needed for the parlor, but a 
square one was provided for the hall. 

To the astonishment of their friends, David and Dora had 
the entire walls of the lower floor—except those of the kitchen, 
which were smooth finished and painted a light gray—finished 
in rough plaster. In the parlor and hall they were painted in 
oil a solid tint of dull robin’s-egg blue to within eighteen 
inches of the ceiling, which had neither cone nor raised piece 
in the center. Only separated from the wall-color by a very 
narrow black band and gilt moulding stretched the frieze, a 
solid tint of rich terra cotta only a little lighter than the red 
wood. These lines of gilt and black brought out and en- 
livened the coloring on either side in a wonderful degree, the 
more so that no other gilding .was seen in the room except 
upon picture frames. For Dora discarded the gaudy and 
showy for that simple and effective beauty which grows upon 
the observer day by day. She determined that the walls 
should be foils for paintings, etchings, bronzes or other deco- 
rative objects, and backgrounds for guests, heightening the 
effect while not obtrusive in themselves. The most home-like 
rooms are such as these when fitted up with corresponding 
tastefulness. 

In the choice of coloring, Dora had hesitated between 
several combinations, such as sage green and salmon, olive 
and russet, but fixed upon these two because they were not so 
common as the others, and because they allowed of great 
latitude in furnishing. A very light tint of the terra cotta, 
hardly more than a cream, finished the ceiling. 

Taking a bit of the wall color as a guide Dora sought for 
carpeting to match, determining to have one large central 
Oriental rug and several smaller ones about the room as soon 
as they could afford to gratify their tastes. Selecting a piece 
in robin’s egg blue six shades deeper than the wall, she or- 
dered it made rug-fashion, two feet less than the size of the 
room on every side. In it and also in the bordering were 
small intermediate figures of wine and amber, also in the 
dado of the hangings on the ground of deep dull blue. The 
advantages of this mode of carpeting on the ground of clean- 
liness, comfort and artistic beauty are too well known to need 
explanation. They are the carpets of the future. 

Of course the flooring had been specially prepared for 
rugs. Had it been hard wood, a simple coat of “wood fill 
ing” and then a varnish of white shellac would be enough, 
unless it were oiled and varnished. As it was white pine, the 
painter had stained the floor with a mixture of equal portions 
of crude oil and turpentine, a cupful of “dryer” and a trifle 
of burnt sienna, experimenting to see when the color was suf- 
ficiently deep. When dried and coated with a varnish of 
“orange shellac,”’ nothing could have been more pleasant to 
the eye. An old broom in a cotton bag ora long handled 
soft brush served to keep the floor margins free from dust. 
The same preparation applied to the flooring throughout the 
house, without stain or with the merest trifle, made tints 
lighter, almost as agreeable, and less liable to show dust. 

Carrying out her desire to have the furnishings harmonize 
with the room, Dora had a sofa and variety of chairs covered 
with mixed Persian stuff reproducing the tints of the carpet, 
and of black rattan with cushions of terra cotta plush. The 
beauty of the room consisted in the perfection of its harmo 
nies and contrasts and the exquisite taste in its few decors 
tions. These were a brilliant water color on a small easel in 
a dusky corner which lighted it up with a splendor like tat 
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of the sunset which it simulated, some etchings on the walls 
whose artistic merit made them a “joy forever,” a fine head 
of Antinous in bronze, some choice bits of porcelain upon 
the mantle and its shelves and a scarf of fine embroidery in 
wine and gold flung over the cottage piano. A little, and that 
perfect in form and coloring, all else rigidly rejected no mat- 
ter how costly, was a part of her zsthetic creed. Having 
seen many examples of parlors furnished by housekeepers 
having more wealth than culture, in which a profusion of 
showy decorations, much gilding and gaudiness took the 
place of quiet elegance, the young wife determined not to 
overdo at the beginning. 

The hall was finished like the parlor since they were to be 
used so much together; otherwise she would have had a dado 
of Japanese matting held in place by paneling and a railing 
of red wood. Sometime they hoped to have a parlor added 
to the house on the other side of the hall. Unfortunate is 
that young couple which begins housekeeping with nothing 
to look forward to! A house bought or built outright, hand- 
somely fitted with every luxury, gives no opportunity for con- 
trivance, economy and forethought. Nature intended us to 
grow into things and not find them ready made, since thereby 
comes growth of experience and character. 

The chambers were furnished simply. On Dora’s bed- 
stead, bureau and commode which were painted cream color, 
she stenciled conventionalized wild roses arranged in artistic 
confusion, a cluster here, a single bud and blossom there. 
The dull blue-gray walls well brought out the soft tints of 
blossoms and the brown of the vines. The same mo/j, 
ried out in the cretonne window drapery, in the cushions of 
the wicker chairs, in the outline embroidery of toilet cover 
and in the stenciled freize where an occasional wild rose 
straggled out of line upon ceiling or wall, made the room a 
perfect bower of her favorite flower. Over a low toilet 
mirror she painted 

GATHER ROSEBUDS WHILE YE May, 
and on its sides, irregularly disposed, 

O the deliciousness of the fresh season, 

Red roses, white roses, roses past reason. 

The guest chamber in olive and cream was a daisy room, 
with motto: 

Wee little rimless wheel of fate, 
Like hope thou spring’st in every spot. 

In experimenting with her brush Dora found that certain 
colors “loved one another,” as she expressed it, like cream 
and chocolate, or maroon, dull blue or bronze green. Ina 
dark room walls of low toned yellow-orange with trimmings 
of deep purplish red, in a light room olive and citrine or rus- 
set harmonized, not onlyin color but in certain proportions 
of each. Seeking the key to these proportions, Dora found 
that certain French artists had demonstrated the laws which 
govern them and that they were understood either by intuition 
or study, by the best decorators and furnishers. The right 
colors may be combined yet the effect will not be artistic 
unless they are used in the proper respective quantities. 

For instance, white light is composed of the three prima- 
ries in the proportion of three atoms of yellow to five of red 
and eight of blue. Now the equivalents of all perfect con- 
trasts or perfect groups of these colors will be either the 
sum of these sixteen, or a multiple of that number. And a 
trained eye will readily detect, on entering a room, an ap- 
proximation to this rule ora violation of it. That is, when 
three parts of. yellow are used, to balance its brilliance there 
should be about five parts of red and eight of blue, as much 
in quantity as the red and yellow together. Otherwise the 
rooms appear gaudy or produce an unpleasaat impression. 

But these three primaries can be used only in very small 
quantities save by those of barbaric tastes. An artistic eye 


car- 


delights in secondaries and tertiaries so mingled that the 
general effect is that of subtle and reposeful beauty. 

It is a canon of good taste, also, that either of the primaries 
should be used alone or with white, gold and blacks. The 
secondaries, green, purple and orange, need the presence of 
their complementaries or the colors in which they are lacking. 
Thus green calls for the presence of red, the other primary, 
but is balanced by a little less than half its own measure. 
More than this produces discord, less leaves want. In like 
manner eight parts of purple need only three of yellow, or 
less than one third as much. 

The tertiary colors called neutrals, formed by the seconda- 
ries with a small measure of each of the primaries, making 
olive, citrine and russet are safe to use in large masses in 
house decoration. They are cousins to each other and have 
no family quarrels. Racinet, whose authority is regarded as 
final, gives the following scale of color and proportion : 

Primaries, Yellow 3, Red 5, Blue 8. Secondaries, Orange 
8, Green 11, Purple 13. 

They are contrasted in perfection only thus: Yellow 3 
parts to Purple 13 parts; Yellow Orange 11, Purple Blue 21; 
Orange 8, Blue 8; Orange Red 13, Blue Green 19; Red 5, 
Green 11; Red Purple 18, Green Yellow 14. 

In experimenting Dora soon saw that the quick eye of any 
woman having an interest in harmony of tints can apply these 
rules sufficiently close to make her rooms charming to a sen- 
sitive eye. 

The neutrals or tertiaries are thus related to each other: 
8 parts Orange and 11 Green, equals Citrine, 19; 8 parts 
Orange, 13 Purple, equals Russet, 21; 11 parts Green, 13 
Purple, equals Olive, 24. 

The complementaries of these are easily produced from the 
primary colors lacking in each. They are: Citrine against 
purple, shading to red or olive ; russet against green and olive 
against orange, shading either to russet or citrine. Where 
the primaries are used in addition it can only be in very 
small lines or figures, as in picture frames and mouldings, 
the color of the cove, an arabesque in a carpet figure or the 
border of a hanging or a vivid scarf from mantel or chair 
back. Something to glorify and illuminate the whole room 
like a pencil of morning sunshine aglow with aerial gold or 
the reflection of the sunset’s crimson splendor, this is always 
needed in an accessory that can be removed and replaced at 
will. Happy be the housekeeper if these rich tints are sup- 
| plied in pictures of oil or water colors from the easel of some 
poet of the brush, who sings in rhythmic tints of life and joy 
and hope and beauty, in melodies transfixed forever by his 
noble art! 

In order to test these rules Dora and David tinted the 
walls of their dining room citrine with trimmings of russet 
and some little stencilings of olive in order to use all the ter- 
tiaries. They were pleased with the result. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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BABY JOE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Our Benny’s new skates are a treasure,— 
Patent clamped, nickel-plated, and bright. 

Old Santa knew what would give pleasure 
When he filled Benny’s stocking that night. 


Benny keeps them quite dry, and well polished 
With chamois and pumice and oil. 

Baby Joe watches all, much astonished ; 
Ben explains: ‘ Lest they rust, Joe, and spoil.” 


Baby Joe in the air, keen and wintry, 
With breath wreathed in clouds by the frost, 

Cries; ‘‘My lips! Dry them quick, Brudder Benny, 
Tause, you know, if you don’t, dey will west!” 


—Josephine C. Goodale, 
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Origi alin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS -AND NEW YEAR'S OAKES. 
WirH DrIREcTIONS FOR MAKING AND BAKING THEM. 

AKES for the festive season usually contain 

fruit, and on its proper preparation the ex- 

cellence of plum and currant cakes depends. 

Chance raisin seeds, or gritty currants, take 

away all enjoyment from eating cake, how- 

ever rich and good it may be, even if a broken 

tooth be not the result, as I have known hap- 

pen from a small stone carelessly left in the 

currants. 

TO WASH AND CLEAN CURRANTS. 
Do not attempt to wash more than a pound 

at atime. I mean, if you have several pounds 
to do, put about that quantity in water at once, place the colan- 
der in a large pan of warm water, pour the currants into the 
colander, break up all the lumps with your hands, and stir them 
about the water well, raising the colander now and then. Pour 
off this dirty water, and add fresh warm water; rub the currants 
between the palms, and rinse by lifting the colander up and 
down. Change the water until it is no longer soiled, but only 
reddish from the fruit ; then take the colander out of the water, 
press the currants to get all the moisture you can from them, 
and, if you have others to do, throw these clean ones on a 
folded cloth to drain; if not, press the currants between a 
coarse cloth, then turn them into a sieve—if you have it ; if not, 
a flat dripping-pan—and set them in a warm place to dry, over 
the register or behind a stove. When dry, let them cool; 
then rub again in a cloth, which will remove many of the 
stems (all cannot be removed). Now search them over care- 
fully for stones. Taking a few at a time on the hand is the 
quickest way. The water in which currants are washed must 
be warm, or it will not dissolve the sugar that holds the cur- 
rants and dirt together; but it must not be hot, or it will take 
the flavor from the fruit. 


TO SEED RAISINS. 


It is cheaper to buy new, plump raisins, at a higher price, 
than old candied ones, as there is less waste. Have a bowl 
of tepid watef on your right hand, a damp, coarse cloth spread 
on the table before you, the raisins on your left hand, and the 
bowl to receive them, when seeded, in front. The bow] of water 
is only to dip your fingers in occasionally; if the latter are 
too sticky after the seeds are removed, they will cling to your 
hand and go into the bowl] with the seeded raisin. Squeeze 
the raisins between thumb and finger, and remove the stones 
you find with a small knife. Some prefer to split them; do 
which you find quickest. Put the stones on the damp cloth 
as you remove them, and shake it before there are too many, 
or they will also cling to your fingers, and pass to the bowl 
with the seeded fruit. 

Sultana raisins are cleaned as currants. 

TO BLANCH ALMONDS. 

This is a very simple process. Either put the almonds in a 
saucepan, pour cold water on them, and let them just boil, or 
else put them in a bowl and pour quite boiling water on them. 
Whichever you do, the skins will be loose and slip off easily 
when squeezed between a coarse cloth. As you do them, 
drop them into cold water, which keeps them from oiling or 
becoming discolored. When all are done, dry them in a cloth 
and then in a cool oven or over a register. They will keep a 
long time if properly dried. 

CITRON 


Should be cut small—that is, in pieces not over half an inch 
square and a quarter inch thick. Candied lemon or orange 
peels should be treated in the same way. 


Many people are disappointed when they make fruit cake 
by finding the fruit sink to the bottom. There are three 
causes for this: First, the fruit is put in cold; second, it has 
not been floured ; third, the cake has been stirred too much 
after the fruit is added. When fruit is to be in a cake, it must 
be warmed, floured, and added the /ast thing, only stirring 
just enough to mix. If these matters are borne in mind 
there will be no failure with the following recipes: 
Old-Fashioned Yuletide Cake. 


Put one pound of butter ina pan to warm (not melt), and a pound’ 
of granulated sugar, warmed and stirred into it. Beat both together 


until they are like hard sauce; add, one by one (beating well be- 
tween each), the yolks of ten eggs, a tablespoonful cf powdered 
cinnamon, and one of allspice. Beat the whites of the eggs until 
they will not slip from the dish; add these by degrees with a pound 
and a half of fine, dry flour, slightly warmed. Make all into a 
smooth paste with two port wineglassfuls of brandy (one gill). 
Have ready (warmed, dried, and floured) two pounds of currants, 
two ounces of almonds (blanched and cut into four pieces), and 
one pound of citron. These are to be gently stirred into the bat- 
ter, which will be very thick. Bake four hours in a slow oven; 
the first two covered with cardboard. 

The cake pan must be lined with buttered paper, and great 
care taken that it may not burn. No yeast or baking-powder 
is required in these rich cakes, or any in cake wetted with 
eggs without milk. Yule cake is very old-fashioned, and 
many may prefer to use a nutmeg instead of allspice. 
Christmas Cake. 


One pound each of almonds, raisins, currants, brown sugar, but-- 


ter and flour, one-half pound of citron, one-half pound of candied 
lemon peel (or one pound of citron and the grated rind of two 
lemons), ten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of rose-water, a wineglassfui 
of brandy and one of sherry or Madeira, and one nutmeg. Beat 
the butter and sugar to a cream, then one egg; beat two minutes 
by the clock; then another egg, and so on, beating two minutes 
between each egg until the whole ten are used; then stir in the: 
flavoring (grated nutmeg, brandy, and rose-water), and sift in the 
flour, which must be dried (Jefore weighing) and warmed. This 
should now bea ¢hick cake batter (if the eggs are very large, one 
may be omitted); stir in the fruit, floured and warmed. Bake four 
hours very slowly in a round pan, not over three inches deep (it 
will make two medium-sized loaves, if preferred), and lined with 
buttered paper. For the first hour the cake should hardly begin 
to cook, but only melt down. 


This kind of cake rises very little compared to plainer 
ones, and should always have a perfectly level surface, with- 
out crack or break, when baked; if they do crack, the oven 
has been too quick. Any one who has observed the rich 
fruit cake at fine confectioners’ will remember the perfectly 
level sides and top. A hoop for baking rich cakes is not 
absolutely necessary, but the cake cuts and looks better 
baked in a hoop. 

New Year’s Cake (German). 

Sift ten ounces of flour into a bowl; weigh one-half pound of 
powdered sugar, two ounces of candied citron, one-fourth pound 
of sultana raisins, and one-half pound of butter. You need, beside 
these, four eggs and one lemon. Beat the butter (washed and 
squeezed dry) to a cream with your hand; add to it a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one of sugar, and one egg. Mix thoroughly, and then 
go on in the same way, using the materials gradually until they are 
ali in. Grate the lemon, and add the fruit, warmed and floured; 
line a pan with buttered paper, using two thicknesses at the bot- 
tom. Bake in a moderate oven two hours; covered the first hour. 


These three cakes will keep in a tin box a twelvemonth. 
To those unaccustomed to making rich cake, I would say: 
the whole secret lies in the baking. The oven must be very 
slow (220 degrees by the thermometer). They must not be 
shaken, but turned very gently, and, when taken from the 
oven, allowed to remain till cool before they are removed 
from the pan. 
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LA Plainer Christmas Plum Cake. 


One pound of flour, one-half pound of sultan 4 raisins, one pound 


d rind of two oranges, 
der or wine, one-fourth 
.our eggs, two teaspoonfuls | 
unamon, one of cloves, two of | 
.he sugar and butter to a ‘cream; 
a the flour, warmed, and ‘using‘only 
ry stiff batter—almost.a dough. Be- 
gia with a small cupful, ad” | 15, cider, and then, if too stiff to pour 


slowly, a little more in the fruitlast. Bake in two.paper-| 
limed pans an hour ar id a half. 


and one-half cupful of sweet, strong oj” 
pound of butter and the same of lard, * 
of baking-powder, two of ground civ 
ginger, and half a nutmeg. Beat’ 
add the eggs, one by one; sift iv 
milk enough to make it a ur 


In England ¢” es are more often made with yeast ‘than 
ibaking-powder and, for some reasons, such cakes are ‘desir- 
able. At an events, they make a ‘good change. They keep 
wellif i tin’ and grow better with age. 

(Chiltre English Christmas Cake. 

Rew jy pounds of flour (dry and warm), iwo cakes of Fleishman’s 
yeR"t dissolved ina quart of warm “water, and a large teaspoonful 
of salt. Make this into bread ‘dough, kneading it very well. If 
made over night, set it in‘a tool (not cold) place, and use a salt- 
spoonful of soda with the water. Early next morning, if you are 

not ready to make the cake and the dough is light, work it ‘over 
like bread, and put it where it will not get chilled ; in fact, 'treat it 
justas bread deagh, remembering only that you have double the 
qwantity of sast, and the dough will need more attention; if too 
warm, it #*il sour. Should iit not have risen in the night to double 
the frst bulk, put it ie A warmer place. As early as you can, beat 
with our hand a Pound of butter (or half lard, or aé/ clarified deef 
dttippittg till it creams); then add twe pounds of white or light 
ssugara4d fur eggs, well beaten. -Add this now to the dough and 
lpeat'thSroughly. It should now break off short, and leave the pan 
‘on all sides ; if not, beat longer. On the beating depends the ex- 
‘cellence of the cake. Putte this two pounds of currants and two 
‘of seeded raisins, with:heif a pound of citron (cut fine), a table- 
spoonful of ground cinmamon, a teaspoonful of ground cloves, and 
anutmeg. This will ‘be like Graham bread dough in consistency. 
It will take ‘two ‘te three hours—and in cold weather longer—to 
rise im a warm place, and will be better baked in two loaves. It 
shold:rise ip*he pan half as high again as when put into it. Bake 
anlhour ané a half to two hours in a slow bread oven, 

‘There is no skill required to make this good cake—only 
syood ‘beating with the hand and great care that everything 
‘used‘should be warm. It must not be €xposed to the least 
‘chil or draught. When baked, leave it in the pan to get 
and move it vety gently. 

‘L have given a stated time for baking all these cakes, but it 
must be remembered it is only approximated. Each cake 
must be tried with a knitting-needle or skewer, and, if it does 
not come out'dty, let the cake remain longer in the oven. It 
is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that all cakes must be 
baked on ‘the bottom of, the oven. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Greatest of ‘ali, the greatest feat 

fF keepittg home bright, happy, neat : 

(Of ‘knowing how to smile, not sigh; 
MDoing this as the years go by. 

'Host your banner; long let it wave. 

‘8, sweet housewife, have faith,—be brave! 
Urgent though be your life of care, 
Sisters many the same life share. 


Each one her burden bravely bear— 
Know how to do, to act, to dare! 
Every home in this wide land 
Evinces there the housewife’s hand. 


Perfection thus gained, then let this 

In itself prove the highest bliss. 

Never falter, success will attend 

Geop HouseEKEEPING is your firm, true friend ! 


—Mrs. Ellis L, Mumma. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HOME-LIFE SKETOHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
“AND ALL WENT MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BELL.” 

‘HE famous cookery of the Old Dominion 
is becoming a lost art. Her old customs 
‘have been done to death by war, poverty, 
political adventurers, and the fingers of 
envy and scorn pointed at her by her 
sister states. She is an “old fogy” teft 
far behind in the national raée towards 
wealth and distinction; her aristocracy 
is “ broken down ; ” her cherished homes 
aré in thé hands of those who were the 
scorn of the former owners. Desolate 

and alone, she sits in the ashes, brood- 
ing upon the past! But a new genera- 
tion is growing up,—one that will bring 
renewed vigor to the worn-out mother- 

heart, but one to whom the ways of her youth will be things 
unknown. Perhaps it is better so; but there are three things 

I cannot but regret: the faithful, well-trained house ser- 
vants, the large-hearted hospitality, and the old-fashioned 
wedding feast of the by-gone days. 

Papa had determined to revive the latter upon the occasion 
of my marriage, and had set his heart upon everything being 
done in the style of that halcyon age of every Virginia gentle- 
man of the past generation “ before the war!” On the con- 
trary, Beverley and I had set ours upon a very quiet cere- 
mony in the old vine-covered village church, where within 
would be gathered the living forms of those among whom we 
had grown from childhood to youth, and in the church-yard 
without a more sacred group would shed the benediction of 
their silent presence upon the new tie. From the church we 
meant to steal away fora brief respite before settling down 
to the cares and responsibilities of a mutual life. Finally a 
compromise was effected. We were to have our way in the 
first instance, and afterwards Papa was to be allowed to take 
matters into his own hands. I don’t suppose the romance of 
any poor bride was more rudely dissipated than was mine when, 
returning from my “ maritime tower,” as Miss Patty Jones, 
the village seamstress, elegantly expressed it, I found my 
wedding reception confronting me. 

Of course this will seem strange to those who, upon such 
occasions, have but to send out their engraved invitations, 
dispatch an order to the caterer, and pay the bills afterwards} 
but in the country—in Virginia especially—it is the question 
of ways (not means) that forms the chief difficulty. There 
are the ingredients ready to hand in the store-room, the ice- 
house, the dairy, the poultry yard, and the far-stretching fields 
and pastures ; but how to combine them into delectable wholes 
and in quantities sufficient for the expected and the unex- 
pected is a problem that must be solved by the giver of the 
feast alone. Then there were notes to be written, and sent 
out by messengers on horseback to those in more remote 
parts of the county; invitations to be delivered in person at 
the church door after service the preceding Sunday, and prep- 
arations to be made anywhere and everywhere about the house 
for those who, from necessity or the ties of friendship, should 
be invited to spend the night. No light job this that awaited 
my home-coming! But, fortunately, I had at hand a host of 
relatives, with zeal and skill sufficient to help me out of the 
slough of despair into which I would have wandered unas- 
sisted. The girls came over and helped me make the great 
pyramids of cake. Beverley took possession of the huge 
wooden bread-trough and mixed the chicken salad in it, 
assisted only by a few verbal instructions. Mamma made 
the jellies and spiced the oysters, while Aunt Lucy prepared 
the creams and ices, to be frozen later in the day by Dick 
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and Jerry in the wood-house. In the kitchen there were sad- 
dles of mutton, chickens, ducks, and turkeys to be roasted, 
hams to be baked, and all the substantials of the feast to be 
made ready, while the crowning touch to the preparations 
was given by Tom Seldon and Lillie Carter, who, by skilful 
waxing of the floor and decorating the ink-stained walls with 
numerous garlands, managed to convert the old school-room 
into a very respectable ball-room for the occasion. Then 
Uncle Harry had to be called in with his fiddle, while we 
tried the floor to the tune of “ Money Musk” and “ Devil 
Among the Tailors,” which formed the old man’s sole refer- 
toire; after which everything was pronounced “simply per- 
fect,” and we went to make ourselves ready to receive our 
guests. 

Scarcely were our toilets begun when the great brass 
knocker of the front door began to sound, and Papa’s cheery 
voice was heard welcoming the first arrivals in the hall be- 
neath. Soon vehicles of every description, from the humble- 
minded spring wagon of to-day to the pretentious family coach 
of two generations back, began to mingle in democratic con- 
fusion around the house; and the festivities had begun. 
Owing to the roughness of the mountain roads and the fre- 
quent stretches of woodland by which they were intercepted, 
many of the guests were obliged to start from home before 
dark, and, for the same reason, would wait for the first 
glimmer of dawn to return. But what cared we! The fatigue 
of the day forgotten, and with light feet and lighter hearts, 
we tripped the merry hours away, until the gray streak of the 
coming day—like the ghost of the sordid Present—entering 
the room, caused the music to die out, the candles to flutter 
in their sockets, and the faces of the revelers to show pallid 
and worn in the half light. Then the good-byes were said, 
and, one by one, we separated, feeling the old happy past 
was indeed dead, and it but remained to us to gather up our 
strength and look forward with brave hearts and steadfast 
eyes to the future, that was ours to make or mar according to 
the steadfastness of our purpose and the loyalty of our own 
hearts. ‘The next day we gathered up the fragments of the 
feast—many baskets full—and distributed them among our 
poorer neighbors, while many of the recipes used I entered 
into my note-book, to be found serviceable for less festive 
occasions hereafter. 


Chicken Salad. 

lor one good-sized chicken, chopped up with twice the amount 
of celery, allow four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of mixed mustard, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of red pepper, and two ounces of but- 
ter. Beat well together, then add a gill of vinegar, and stir over 
boiling water until it becomes of the consistency of thick cream. 
Do not use until perfectly cold. 

Terrapin. 

Throw the terrapin into boiling water, with a little salt. When 
sufficiently boiled, the under shell will become detached after cool- 
ing. Remove the sand-bag and gall, which are near together about 
the center, and break up the contents of the shell; add to them 
Madeira wine, and salt and pepper to suit your taste. Or take the 
meat from the shell, break it up well, add brandy or wine, and put 
it back in the shell with a small piece of butter and cracker-dust on 
top: bake it and serve in the shell. 

Spiced Oysters. 

To one-half gallon of oysters, add one ounce of whole peppers, 
three blades of mace, and a small quantity of vinegar. First put 
the oysters in a kettle with tneir own liquor and salt, let them 
cook until the edges curl, then drain them, and cover with cold 
vinegar ; throw in the peppers and the mace, broken into small bits. 
To Freeze Ices. 

One part of coarse salt and two parts of ice, broken the size of 
walnuts. Pack the cream-pail firmly above the height of the cream 
in the can; then, for three pints of cream, pour over the ice one 
and one-half pints of water, and for every additional pint of cream 


add one-half pint of water after packing. Turn the can slowly at 
first, and, as the cream freezes on the sides, scrape it down with a 
knife. Continue this until the cream is smoothly frozen; then 
take out the dasher, and let it stand packed in the pail until ready 
to serve. 

Chocolate Cream. 

Three quarts of cream, one and one-half pints of sugar, one gill 
of boiling water, and one-half pound of sweetened chocolate. Break 
the chocolate into eight or ten pieces, put it into a small saucepan 
with the water, and stir over a slow fire until dissolved and per- 
fectly smooth ; add, by degrees, one pint of cream, then the sugar, 
and, when well mixed, the rest of the cream; then strain into the 
freezer. 

Peach Ice-cream. 

When making peach cream, be sure to select only the ripest 
fruit. Pare them, and mash toa pulp. Make very sweet, and to 
each quart of peaches add one quart of cream. 

Caramel Cream. 

Make a rich custard with one pint of the morning’s milk and six 
eggs, and allow one and one-fourth pounds of brown sugar to every 
two quarts of custard. Stew the sugar toa very hard candy; set 
it by till perfectly cold, then pound it in a mortar, and season your 
custard with it. Sweeten with brown sugar to your taste; then 
freeze. 

Strawberry Cream. 

Mash one quart of strawberries in an earthen bowl with one 
pound of sugar; rub through a colander, add one quart of sweet 
cream, and freeze. Raspberries may be used in the same way. 
Strawberry Ice. 

Crush two pounds of strawberries with two pounds of sugar, let 
them stand an hour or more, then carefully squeeze out all the 
juice through a straining cloth; add equal parts of water to the 
juice, and, when half frozen, add the well-beaten whites of eggs in 
proportion of three eggs to a quart. 

Orange Ice. 

Grate the rinds of four oranges, and steep them ten minutes in 
three gills of water. Strain a pint of the water on one pound of 
sugar, add a pint of orange juice, and, when cold, pour into the 
freezer. When half frozen, add the whites of four eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth. 

Lemon Sherbet. 

Make a rich lemonade, using two lemons to one pint of water. 
Rub some of the rind with loaf sugar to extract the oil in propor- 
tion of four lemons to a gallon. Take the whites of eight eggs. 
beat to an icing, adding pulverized sugar. About two pounds of 
sugar, including the icing, is the usual quantity, but it depends on 
the size of the lemons and the amount of juice they have. 

Frozen Pudding. 

To three pints of new milk add three or four sticks of fresh cin- 
namon, two blades of mace, and one and one-fourth pounds of the 
best raisins, stemmed and stoned. Cover these tightly in a stew- 
pan, and let them simmer slowly for fifteen minutes. Meanwhile 
beat very light the yolks of five eggs, adding slowly, when light, 
one-half pound of pulverized sugar, making it as light and creamy 
as possible. When ready, strain the spice and raisins from the 
milk, and save them to putin again later. Put it back to boil; stir 
in the eggs and sugar, beating until it simmers once. Then re- 
move from the fire, and, when cold, stir in one-fourth pound of 
blanched almonds that have been pounded in a mortar with a little 
rose-water, then the raisins that have been boiled in the milk, one- 
half pound of the best citron, and a small quantity of preserved 
ginger, cut into very thin, small slices. Mix all well together, add 
a quart of rich cream, stir till nicely mixed, and freeze as ice- 


cream. 
—Adelaide Preston. 


THE soul on earth is an immortal guest, 

Compelled to starve at an unreal feast; 

A spark which upward tends by nature’s force; 

A stream diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop dissevered from the boundless area; 

A moment parted from eternity ; 

A pilgrim panting for the rest to come; 

An exile anxious for his native home.—Hannah More. 
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OUR HEATHEN HOUSEHOLD TREASURE, 
Wuo Hap A GRANDMOTHER. 

E were all sitting in the great kitchen, 
—mother, Emmie, Belle, and I. It 
was our favorite resort on summer 
afternoons. The parlor was in per- 
fect order, newly swept and dusted ; 
the blinds closed to keep out the 
western sun; the air heavy with the 
scent of roses and syringas and 
pinks in the freshly-filled vases. 
The dining-room was dark and cool; 
but we turned our backs upon these 
allurements, and gathered in the 
kitchen with our sewing when the 

daily tasks were done. It was the one room in the house 

where the footprint of modern innovation was not seen. 

Heavy beams crossed the dark old ceiling, and, large as was 

the room, fully one-fourth of its space was occupied by the 

chimney and the broad, thick hearth which surrounded it. 

The great fireplace was open, and wood, ready for lighting, 

lay across the andirons, half hidden by boughs of asparagus. 

The big brick oven was closed. Its recesses were never re- 

vealed, save on baking days, when a generous fire was kindled 

in its depths, and, when heated, treasures of choice cookery 

—pies and cake, “rye and Indian” bread, baked beans, and 

other dainties—were consigned to its tender mercies, to come 

out later done to a turn,—marvels of perfection. The floor to- 
day shone from recent and repeated scourings. 

From the doorway, where I sat, I could see the garden, 
with its beds of pinks and fleur-de-luce, jumbled together with 
peas and beans and a long row of currant bushes. Further 
on, across the road, was a field of red clover in full bloom,— 
rich, luxuriant, swaying in the summer breeze, sending out 
odors sweeter than those of “Araby, the blest.” 

Emmie stood at the broad kitchen table before the east 
window, cutting out a polonaise. It looked out on green 
turf,—on old cherry trees, hanging full of the nearly ripe 
fruit, to which the robins were helping themselves prema- 
turely and freely. 

“These greedy red-breasts are eating all the cherries,” 
said Belle. “I will rig a scare-crow to-morrow to frighten 
them away.” 

We all laughed. Every year this or a similar threat was 
made, but never carried out. The robins always had their 
fill, and so did we, for the cherry trees were large and bore 
abundantly. 

“Tt is time Clementina came home,” said my mother. 
“The men are just starting with a load of hay from the 
brook meadow, and they will want their supper before they 
go back for another.” 

“T will get it,” said Belle. ‘Clem takes ‘no note of time’ 
when she is picking berries. I did hope she would come 
home in time for us to have strawberry short-cake for supper. 
But we can have it for dinner to-morrow.” 

Clementina Dodge was our “help,” an erratic sort of body, 
better than no help at all, but still of very little use. She was 
hardly bright, had neither home nor friends, but had sense 
enough to save her money, and her bank account was quite 
considerable. 

Belle and I got supper and washed the dishes. The shad- 
ows lengthened, the cows came home from pasture, the milk 
Was strained and put away, but no Clementina showed her- 
self. It was not until dark, when we were getting very 
anxious, that she came in, breathless and excited. 

‘Mis’ Newton !” she gasped out. “Say, Mis’ Newton, what 
: ye think has happened! I’m goin’ to get merried!” 


+ 


“Clementina Dodge,” said my mother, severely, “have 
you lost your senses?” 

“No, marm; it’s true. 
from next Sabba’ day.” 

“What do you mean?” we all asked, bewildered, but feel- 
ing sure there was a stratum of truth beneath what seemed 
such utter nonsense. 

“ Why, this is the way twas,” responded Clementina, eager 
to tell the story now that she had recovered her breath. “ You 
see I was picking strawb’rys up in the upper pastur’, an’ a 
man kim along and asked the way to Cap’n Jones, ’cross lots, 
Sol up an’ told him. Then he talked some, said them was 
first-rate berries, an’”—(here an exquisitely sheepish look 
stole over Clementina’s freckled face)—* he said I was a purty 
good-looking girl, and wanted to know where I lived. 

“ Bime-bye, he said he must go home, an’ I begun to cry. 
He wanted ter know what I was cryin’ fur, an’ I said ’cause I 
hadn’t no home to goto. Then he said he had a good home, 
but he hadn’t no wife, an’ would I be willin’ to go to his home. 
So we talked a spell, an’ he’s comin’ over nex’ week, and 
Sabba’ day we’re goin’ to git merried.” 

“What’s his name, Clem?” asked Belle. 

“ Peletiah Crane,” said the damsel. “ He’s got a farm over 
to Goshen. Land! it’s all right. You hain’t no need to be 
skeered.” 

Strange as it seemed, it was all right. My father, at no 
small inconvenience to himself, drove over to see Peletiah 
the next day, and found him a decent kind of man, living by 
himself on a small farm, which he owned, free of incum- 
brance. Clementina drove away with him on the appointed 
day. The pair were made man and wife by the nearest 
justice, and I never heard that the marriage which followed 
this strange wooing was less happy than others conducted 
more in accordance with custom often are. But Clem left a 
gap in our household not easily filled. At that busy season 
all the “helps” in the vicinity were engaed. Servants from 
the village would not come to a farm, and, for a time, it 
seemed as if we were to be helpless indefinitely. 

“I’ve found help for you,” said my father, coming into the 
kitchen one morning; “that is, if it suits.” 

“Who is she?” asked my mother. 

“Tt isn’t she at all,” answered my father. 
man, and his name is Quong Wah.” 

“A Chinaman!” said my mother, aghast. 
ship idols?” 

“Don’t they always steal?” asked Belle. 

“We haven’t found our Irish, or even our American, help 
so uniformly honest that that last is much of a consideration,” 
said my father. “As to his religion, I don’t imagine you will 
find him strictly orthodox. But I do not see what harm it 
would do us if he did set up a Joss house in his bed-room. The 
point is to get the work done. I think, however, he is more 
likely to be a follower of Confucius than a worshiper of Joss.” 

““Where did he come from??’ demanded Emmie. 

“He was traveling with a sick man, who was on his way 
home from San Francisco. They stopped in town last night, 
because his master felt too ill to continue his journey, and, 
hearing there was a good hotel here, thought he would rest at 
it for a day or two. In the night he died. The family in New 
York have telegraphed to have the body sent by express ; but 
nothing was said about Qudhg. Poor fellow! I pitied him. 
The servants at the hotel were jeering and taunting him. He 
could not understand what they said, only that they meant to 
be unkind,—his one friend dead, a stranger in a strange land. 
Well, in short, I brought him along with me. You needn’t 
keep him if he doesn’t suit, you know. Here, Quong!” 

And opening the dining-room door, the heathen stood re- 
vealed to our astonished eyes. 
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He came forward timidly, deprecatingly, an appealing look 
in his dark, expressive eyes which went to our hearts at 
once and disarmed criticism. In deference to our prejudices, 
he lifted his hat for a moment (showing his queue, neatly 
plaited and wound about his head), then replaced it, in ac- 
cordance with Chinese usage. His blue blouse was immac- 
ulately clean. He stood, shy and trembling, under the gaze 
of four pair of wondering eyes, an alien and a foreigner, 
Chinese to the very tips of his curiously-shaped shoes. Was 
ever such an apparition seen in a New England kitchen 
before ? 

His timidity conquered my mother, whose instincts were 
always to comfort the weak-hearted, and, indeed, it was not 
in her nature to be unkind to anything. 

“(uong,” she said, reassuringly, “ what can you do?” 

“Me do heapee,” returned Quong, eagerly. “ Me cookee 
--washee. See!” And he slid, swiftly and noiselessly, across 
the floor, to where Belle stood before the ironing table, and, 
taking the flatiron from her unresisting hand, began smooth- 
ing out the dress lying half ironed on the table before her 
with a deftness and precision that left nothing to be desired. 

Somehow that settled it. Quong stayed, and soon became 
an inexpressible comfort to us all. He was so quiet and gentle 
in his ways ; so quick to see what needed to be done; so easily 
taught how to do it. Dishes came out from his hands clean, 
smooth, and shining, and, best of all, whole. In the eighteen 
months that he stayed with us he did not break nor even nick 
a piece; and let me say here that, in all that time, we never 
had the slightest reason to suspect him of dishonesty. His 
washing and ironing were perfect. We were a little shocked 
when, for the first time, we saw him sprinkling clothes by 
squirting water from his mouth upon them; but we bought 
him a tin sprinkler and taught him how to use it, and the 
obnoxious habit was given up. 

“All prejudice,” said my father calmly, when this astound- 
ing discovery was reported to him. “All prejudice. Clem- 
entina used to spit on her flatirons to see if they were hot 
enough, and you made no objections. To an impartial ob- 
server, one is no worse than the other.” 

Quong was already a very good cook. He was easily taught 
our preferences, and cooked our food satisfactorily. One of 
the greatest charms of his cookery was its certainty. Nothing 
was ever spoiled. His cake never fell in the oven; his bread 
was never scorched; his beefsteaks were done to a turn. 
Everything was, like the “little, small, wee bear’s porridge,” 
just right. 

From interest and curiosity, we went on to affection, which 
he seemed to reciprocate. He showered gifts upon us. Silk 
handkerchiefs of many hues, gorgeous fans, quaint carv- 
ings, were brought as offerings, and our acceptance seemed 
to give him the liveliest pleasure. 

“| declare,” said Emmie one day, surveying a carved card- 
case which he had just given her, “I shall simply be ruined 
at Christmas trying to get even with Quong, for one can’t be 
outdone by a heathen.” 

Belle took upon herself his education, for Quong expressed 
a desire to learn to read and write our language, and a thirst 
for knowledge always appeals to the New England heart. She 
volunteered to teach him an hour every evening, stipulating 
that he should teach her Chinese in return; but she often 
said she felt humiliated to see how much more rapidly he 
learned than she did. By Christmas he read so well that we 
ventured to give him two books—an illustrated “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” and a Bible in large type. He devoured the former. 
When finished, he said: 

_“That’s an awful nice book. Lobinson Clusoe had a hollid 
time.” 


Then he began to study his Bible. He pored over it in his 


spare moments, and I think my mother had hopes of his con- 
version to Christianity. If she had, however, they were sum- 
marily put to flight when Quong one day said, with great 
calmness : 

“T know all about your Jesus now. He is not so good as 
our Confucius.” 

“What do you know about Confucius?” asked my father, 
much amused. 

“Me know heap,” returned Quong ; and we found that our 
heathen was thoroughly conversant with the life and doctrines 
of the Chinese saint. We certainly learned much that was 
new from him; perhaps a little tolerance with the rest. 

But Quong was not in the least orthodox. When he was 
shown a photograph of Trinity Church, he smiled and said, 
blandly : 

“Oh, I see. Joss house—nice Joss house!” 

And when a little girl, of whom he was very fond—the 
daughter of a neighbor—died, he was much afflicted ; but 
when he met the bereaved mother, he essayed to comfort her 
after this fashion: 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith, Ida gone!” 

“Yes, Quong; poor Ida’s gone.” 

“No, no; not poor Ida! Ida have good time now—no 
catchee husband, no catchee children, no catchee anyting. 
Just fly about allee time.” 

Our cold winter was a great trial to him. Indeed, he suf- 
fered so much that we had his bed moved into a little room 
adjoining the kitchen, where he could always be near the 
fire. He learned to knit, and made for himself wool stockings 
and mittens and many warm garments; but he shivered piti- 
fully, in spite of our efforts to make him comfortable, and 
we were all glad when spring opened and warm weather 
came again. 

Summer came on. Quong had been with us more than a 
year when Fourth of July, combined with a traveling circus 
in a neighboring town, took all the able-bodied men out of 
the neighborhood, and left us to enjoy a long, quiet day at 
home. Quong did not wish to go to the circus; he was shy 
of public gatherings. His peculiar appearance made him an 
object of curiosity to the natives, most of whom had never 
seen a Chinaman, and who had not the fine breeding which 
would lead them to refrain from gazing and commenting 
openly upon the poor fellow. So Quong always stayed at 
home upon gala days, and, perhaps, this was not the least of 
his many good points. 

On this particular day my father and mother drove away, 
soon after dinner, to visit a sick friend some miles away. We 
girls and Quong were left alone. Now, why our kitchen 
chimney should have chosen that day to burn out is one of 
the problems that can only be solved by a belief in the per- 
verseness and general malignity of inanimate objects. But it 
did begin to burn when the kitchen fire was lighted for tea, 
and a big blaze it made. We soon saw that the matter was 
serious. There had been no rain for some time, and the high, 
sloping roof of the old house was dry as tinder, and smooth 
and slippery as glass. Wherever a spark lodged on the pol- 
ished surface, a red tongue of flame sprang up, and soon the 
roof was burning in half a dozen places. 

With an inexcusable negligence, paralleled in many New 
England farm-houses, we had neither hose nor ladders of 
suitable length to be of any service. There was no use In 
sending to the neighbors for help, for all were gone to the 
circus. The case seemed hopeless. 

“ We can do nothing,” said Emmie, sadly, “ except to save 
what we can from the flames. It seems so hard, when tt 
might all be saved so easily now, if we only had ladders (0 
get on the roof. 

“See Quong!” said Belle. “He has a plan.” 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


He was already in the very top of one of the old cherry 
trees. From thence he swung himself on the roof lightly, 
and ran along on the slippery surface as agile and sure- 
footed asa cat. Standing on the ridge-pole, just above the 
burning spot, he uncoiled a long rope—the clothes-line, in 
fact—which he had carried on his shoulder, and, letting one 
end down to us, shouted: 

“Tie on wet blankets!” 

We caught his idea instantly, and brought out blankets 
and spreads, dripping wet, which he hauled up and spread 
over the flames. ‘The fire was soon under control. What 
might have been a conflagration, wiping out forever our 
pleasant home, was extinguished by the skill and wisdom 
of our heathen. But as Quong turned to come down from 
his elevated perch, a rafter, partially burnt, but concealed by 
shingles yet intact, gave way beneath his weight, and he fell 
through the roof to the attic floor. We flew into the house 
and up the stairs in dismay, to find poor Quong groaning and 
moaning, evidently in great pain, with one leg doubled under 
him in such a way as to leave no doubt of its being broken. 
Belle ran down again to watch at the gate, in the hope of in. 
tercepting some passer-by who might be sent for the doctor, 
and was fortunate in seeing that gentleman himself, returning 
from a visit to a patient ; and he, with our help, got the patient 
down stairs and into bed in the best spare chamber. When 
father and mother came home, Quong’s wounds were dressed, 
his leg set, and Emmie installed as head nurse. 

He was somewhat burned and badly bruised. For a few 
days we feared internal injuries, but there seemed to be none. 
Of course we all felt the greatest possible gratitude to the 
poor fellow, and it is quite safe to say that never before did 
injured Celestial, as far from his home as the limits of the 
earth’s circumference allqw, have so much and so good care. 
Quong was a hero for the time being, and even the neighbors 
vied in doing him honor. His perfect health and simple 
habits were in his favor. The burns and bruises healed 
rapidly. The broken bones knit together in highly creditable 
fashion; but Quong seemed dejected and depressed, and, 
when convalescence began, he did not gain strength as we 
hoped. 

“ There is something on his mind,” said the doctor one day. 
“See if you can find out what it is.” 

“ Home-sick, probably,” said my father, laconically. 

We all protested that this was impossible ; that Quong loved 
us as much as we loved him; that nothing would induce him 
to leave us. My father smiled skeptically, and said nothing. 

A few days later Emmie, going suddenly into Quong’s room, 
found him weeping bitterly. In answer to her shocked in- 
quiries, he said, passionately : 

“Oh, Miss Emmee, what can I do? I stay here, I die; go 
to Melican man’s heaven—never see my grandmother! I go 
home to China, I die; go to China heaven—never see you 
again! What can I do?” 

Poor fellow! The dilemma was very real tohim. In the 
quiet hours of his illness he had been appalled to think how 
near to death he had been. Death!—which meant to him 
eternal separation from his ancestors. But he was really 
fond of us, and the alternative—eternal separation from us— 
was aimost as hard. He wavered and halted between two 
decisions ; but late in the fall a letter came from China, say- 
ing that his grandmother, who was seventy-five years old, 
yearned to see him once more before she died. Then Quong 
made up his mind, and soon left us to return to Chima. We 
loaded him with presents for his grandmother, and said good- 
bye with real sorrow, feeling sure we never should “ look upon 
his like again.” 

His successor was a portly negress, who shook the house 
with her ponderous tread, and sang plantation melodies at 


the top of her voice as she went about her work, until our 
nerves, trained to Quong’s quiet ways, could bear it no longer. 

Then came a blousy German. Her bread was sour and 
sticky, and she flavored everything else with onions. Be- 
sides, she never touched a dish without breaking it. 

So she, too, went, and the next was a middle-aged Ameri- 
can woman. She was quiet and orderly, a good cook, and 
entirely satisfactory at first; but, just as we were wondering 
how such a treasure happened to fall to us, we discovered 
that she had a pleasant little habit of going crazy at intervals, 
and that, in fact, she had actually drowned two of her babies 
in water pails while suffering from aberration of mind. Of 
course we sent her away, for, although we were all too large 
to be drowned in water pails, she might do something just as 
had; and so the weary routine went on, and we daily and 
hourly sighed for Quong. From San Francisco he sent us a 
box of Chinese treasures, before whose glories all former 
gifts paled, and some months later the following letter came, 
over which, I am not ashamed to say, we all cried: 

HonG Kone, Apr. 11, 18—. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Newton and Missee Newtons. 

I am be back about one month now, and all shooks (folks) very 
well. My grandmother, she like those things you sent her very 
much. She say I must thank you. 

I be married soon—next month. I would like to write a letter to 
you, and tell you all about it, sincee I came back to China, but I 
am not study long, not spell and write very well—how can I do 
it ?—but I try best I can. 

I hope you all well. God will bless you, for you were very 
kind. I will close now. If you get this letter, hope you answer. 
Good-bye. Your friend, QuonGc WaAuH. 

We are thinking of sending to San Francisco for another 
Chinaman. Quong’s deftness and perfect service have made 
it well nigh impossible for us to endure the long procession 
of incompetent helps that file through our farm-house kitchen. 
But we are resolved that the next one shall not have a grand- 


mother. 
—Julia A. Sabine. 
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AT BED-TIME. 


My darling, with her quaint, sweet ways 
And knowing little head, 

Lies cuddled, like a little bird, 
Within her downy bed ; 

But though ’tis time she were asleep, 
And though, o’er laughing eyes, 

The lids zw/#// fall, to keep awake 
The little mischief tries. 


And so I tell a dreamy tale 
Of Slumber-land, until 
I think the eyes must soon close tight 
And prattling tongue be still ; 
But, just as lids have almost shut 
Dear little eyes from sight, 
“‘ Mamma,” she cries, with out-stretched arms, 
“Good little hands to-night?” 


“Good little hands!”’’ I kiss them both ; 
No more awake she keeps. 

I always kiss ‘‘ good little hands” 
Before my darling sleeps. 

But sometimes little hands are “‘ bad!” 
Those mamma cannot kiss. 

My darling knows that naughty hands 
This bed-time joy must miss. 


—L. Valeria Willson. 


DELIGHTFUL task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breath the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast! 
— Seasons. 
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GRIDDLE OAKES. 
In “AuLp LANG SYNE” AND Now. 

\fY¥. ONTEMPORANEOUS with the coming of 
hs Yer cool, crisp, frosty, fall-like mornings is the 
prevailing odor of scorched fat pervading 
the house from kitchen to garret like a blue 
haze and suggestive of “auld lang syne,” 
when the same odor with the same charac- 
teristics was wont to insinuate itself into our 
nostrils while one was yet indulging in a 
last cozy nap. Sweet memories of ye olden 
time, how dreamily delightful at that early 
hour of the morning! But methinks that 
most of us would be willing to forego the 
by-gone memories if the greasy, offensive- 
looking bacon rind which is stuck on an old-fashioned two- 
tined fork, and which is the cause of this half-blinding, 
cough-producing, olfactory-offending smudge could be abol- 
ished. However suggestive of griddle cakes, tempting or 
otherwise, or appetizing a whiff may be upon entering the 
breakfast room, it is not desirable to have it fill every 
corner and closet and serve visitors as a stale advertisement 
of past breakfasts ; nor is it pleasant to have it so penetrate 
one’s apparel that one’s close proximity to others is sug- 
gestive to them of third-class restaurants. Most of us have 
verified this in our own experience, on some cold morning by 
a ride in close cars. The surrounding atmosphere of the 
seedy, dyspeptic-looking man indicates fried pork and pota- 
toes, while the odor emanating from the red-haired, freckle- 
faced woman proves beyond a doubt that fried onions entered 
into her breakfast, and the greasy-looking indivdual opposite 
is saturated with a fishy smell. 

These smells are not confined to the poorer class, as might 
be supposed, but elegantly appearing people are also subject 
to them. ~Stale perfumery is certainly objectionable, but 
stale odors of by-gone meals require something stronger than 
the superlative degree to adequately express them. 

In many Southern states the cook-room is detached from 
the dwelling, thus avoiding the necessary smell and noise. 
The pleasure of partaking of food is greater when not pre- 
viously and unwillingly sampled through the olfactories. 

But to consider our smoky-heralded griddle cakes, which, 
to be sure, are not’ responsible for the smudge or anything 
else objectionable about them. Good griddle cakes are an 
acceptable addition to a meal, and in making them the aim 
should be to overcome as far as possible the two objections 
often urged against them, v7z.: 

First—That they usually absorb more or less fat in cooking. 

Second—That they come under the head of hot bread. 

In regard to the first objection. It is an accepted fact that 
food saturated with grease is rendered less digestible by thus 
preventing the proper action of the digestive fluids upon it, 
The remedy indicated is the use of little or no grease, with 
the preference for no grease, as the objectionable smoke is 
not present without the grease. 

The best way of cooking griddle cakes is on a soapstone 
griddle. Some object to these for various reasons. If not 
properly heated the results will not be satisfactory, and the 
ignorant, trying “just the least bit of grease” will make mat- 
ters worse besides spoiling the griddle. Those who do not 
use a soaptone will find in the old iron griddle an available 
substitute which in some respects is better than a soapstone. 
But first the scaly, carbonized surface must be scraped and 
then cleaned with soap and sand or rubbed with either sand- 
paper or emery-cloth till as smooth as possible. If very 
rough and time is valuable, it will be cheaper to buy a new 
one. The clean, smooth griddle must be heated to the neces- 


sary degree to produce a delicate brown, and the batter put 
on in spoonfuls and baked in the usual manner. Wo grease 
must be used, and, if the griddle is kept at the right heat, the 
result will be an even, velvety, golden-brown surface the 
beauty of which cannot be produced by the use of grease. 
Some, after giving this method a trial, adopt it at once; 
others, after an unsuccessful attempt with a griddle too hot 
or too cold, give it up as being beyond them. 

The fact that waffles have been baked without grease in a 
common waffle iron with irregular surface should dispel any 
doubts as to the success of baking cakes on a plain, smooth 
griddle. The thicker the griddle the better, though excellent 
results have been obtained from a thin, pressed-iron frying- 
pan. A good stiff cake slice is convenient in turning cakes, 
but a knife will do. A round griddle is the best shape as it 
is easily turned and kept at a uniform temperature. 

The second objection, that griddle cakes come under the 
head of hot bread, is not so easily or entirely overcome as the 
first, but may be somewhat lessened. It is hardly necessary 
to state that the usual sticky, tenacious texture of hot bread 
when chewed is not easily penetrated by the digestive fluids, 
therefore digestion proceeds imperfectly ; consequently it fol- 
lows that the more tender and easily broken are such foods 
the more desirable. 

Cakes made from white or Graham flour are more tender 
when cooked rice or hominy, etc., is added. All cakes are 
made more tender by putting them into a hot dish and keep- 
ing them hot and covered till all are baked. Those under- 
neath which have steamed the longest will be found much 
more tender and me//ow than those last baked. To have 
these first they should be put, up-side down, into a hot, but- 
tered dish to prevent sticking, and, when served, turned out 
on a napkin spread in the dish in which they are to be placed 
on the table. The napkin folded around them besides being 
a pretty addition serves also to absorb the condensed water 
from the cover, which, to preserve the heat, should be re- 
tained at the table. There are many beautiful designs in 
covered dishes which are quite suitable for this purpose. 

The custom of sending cakes steaming hot from the griddle 
to the table can be traced to the too common mode of depos- 
iting them on a frosty, uncovered dish, from which they are 
transferred to the equally frosty plate of the victim, who, 
eating them in the consequent state of departing warmth, 
naturally concludes that hot cakes are better than cold and 
that in order to have them hot they must be brought immedi- 
ately from the griddle. 

There is no excuse for serving half-cold griddle cakes, and 
if the mode herein suggested is adopted the cakes will not 
only always be hot and save perhaps a member of the family 
from baking while the others are eating, but they will be 
greatly improved by so:doing. 

The woman who threw the pancake at Mrs. Cleveland but 
emphasized in a tangibly objectionable manner what is 
already in a more dangerous, though generally unsuspected, 
way, one of woman’s modes of attack—though unintended— 
upon the human family; for who has not eaten sour, soggy, 
lumpy, dyspepsia-producing abominations under the name of 
griddle cakes? The remembrance of incautiously expressing 
a fondness for buckwheat cakes presents itself, and the regu- 
larity of occurrence and quality of certain sour cakes, served 
to foster a more non-committal course for the future. 

To make good griddle cakes brain as well as batter is re- 
quired. Flour should be lightly sifted, eggs stiffly beaten and 
these together with the other required ingredients thoroughly 
mixed into a smooth batter. Excellent cakes are made by 
the use of sour milk and soda, but some experience in the use 
of these is necessary as the acidity of milk varies, requiring 
different proportions of soda. Sticky cakes are produced if 
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the milk be too sour. Cakes mixed with milk are more 
tender and brown better than when water is used. A tea- 
spoonful of sugar or molasses added to batter causes it to 
brown nicely. Griddle cakes can be made of any flour or 
meal which is used for making bread or mush. 

In most families one particular kind of griddle cakes is 
preferred, but a variety is usually acceptable as well as de- 
sirable, and the following are good, thoroughly tried and 
easily followed receipts. North of Mason and Dixon’s line 
the most popular are 
Buckwheat Cakes. 

Scald one-half cupful of corn meal with three cupfuls of boiling 
water; when nearly cold add equal parts of buckwheat and whole 
wheat or white flour to make the batter a little thicker than re- 
quired, as it becomes thinner in rising. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one dessertspoonful of molasses and the proper proportion of 
whatever yeast is used. Beat well and let rise in a warm room 
over night. In the morning dissolve one-third teaspoonful of 
soda and stir into the batter. One well beaten egg added is liked 
by some. 

Deliciously tender “ buckwheats,” which were the rule in 
our household, were so made by placing the vessel contain- 
ing the foamy batter ready for baking, in the snow for perhaps 
an hour. 

In the Southern states the cakes far excellence are 
Corn Cakes. 

Mix one cupful of flour, two cupfuls of corn meal, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one-half tablespoonful of molasses with water or 
milk to make a batter, and let it stand over night. In the morning 
add three eggs (whites and yolks beaten separately) and three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder mixed with one tablespoonful of re- 
served flour. 

These are better made with sour milk and soda, mixing at 
night, and adding eggs and dissolved soda before baking, or 
they may be raised with yeast. As corn meal requires longer 
to cook than other meal or flour it should be either soaked 
over night or scalded. 

Graham Griddle Cakes. 

Break into grains with a wire potato masher, one cupful of 
boiled oatmeal with two cupfuls of milk or water. Stir into this 
two cupfuls of Graham flour into which is mixed two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and one teaspoonful of salt. Add three well 
beaten eggs and more liquid if not thin enough. Any mush may 
be used instead of oatmeal. 

Rice Griddle Cakes. 

One cupful of boiled rice broken into kernels in one cupful of 
milk, two cupfuls of flour into which is sifted two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and one teaspoonful of salt. Mix thoroughly, add- 
ing more milk, and add two eggs (whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately) the last thing before baking. 

Hominy, barley, oatmeal, tapioca, farina, cerealine, etc., 
may be used, and a great variety be produced. 

Squash Cakes. 

One cupful of sifted squash, two cupfuls of flour, three eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, milk or water to make a batter. 

Both peas and beans, mashed through a sieve and added to 
this batter, are nice. Irish and sweet potato is also good. 
The potatoes should be put through a sieve and lightly added 
to the batter after it is thoroughly mixed, as if smoothly 
mixed with the batter the cakes will have a tendency to be 
heavy. 

Egg-Plant Cakes. 

Make a batter as above and add one cupful of boiled mashed 
egg-plant. 

These are delicious, but as the egg-plant is not found much 
north of Philadelphia it is not commonly used. Other veg- 
etables make a good variety in griddle cakes. Among the 
best are, grated green or chopped canned corn and chopped, 


drained tomatoes, used in the same proportion as squash. 
Some fruits and nearly all berries are a pleasant addition 
to griddle cakes but these, owing to the juice of the fruit, can- 
not be baked with any satisfaction without grease. 

Tender Cakes. 

Thicken one pint of boiling milk or water with one tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed smooth with one tablespoonful of butter. Pour the 
boiling mixture slowly into two eggs—whites and yolks beaten 
separately. When cool, add one and one-half cupfuls of flour, into 
which is sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Griddle Cake Dessert. 

Make any plain flour batter (given above), mixing rather thicker 
than for griddle cakes. Bake in cakes the size of a small plate. 
Butter each one and spread with any sweetened fruit. Make a 
meringue and spread over the top cake. Crisp in the oven and 
stud with berries or with selected slices of fruit. Whipped cream 
may be used instead of the meringue. Eat with cream or a sauce 
made of the fruit syrup, butter, sugar and corn starch. 


—Lillian S. Wells. 
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GINGERBREAD. 


Mary Hanner, run this minute ; 

Get the pail, with ’lasses in it ; 

Fetch the short’nin’ and the flour. 
Hurry,—don’t be gone an hour ! 
Bring the salt and soda,—hear me ? 
Bring the pans, and put ’em near me. 
We must never have it said 

Mary Hanner Perkins wed 

’Fore she l’arnt her gingerbread. 


Run and fetch your mother’s glasses. 
There! Nowlook: A cup o’ lasses; 
Next a tablespoon of lard,— 

Stir it in and beat it hard ; 

Now a little drop 0’ water— 

Get it at the pump, my da’ter; 

Now dissolve the soda in it; 

One egg whipped for half a minute; 


Pinch o’ salt; now sift your flour in. 
There! Take care—you’ve got a power in! 
Stir it, beat it, whip it,—see ! 
Light and right as dough can be. 
Where's the ginger? That's well thought on; 
Strange it was so nigh forgotten ! 
Without that it can’t be said 
Gingerbread is ginger-bread. 
—lia Whipple Benham. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. 


THAT MAY PROFITABLY BE READ ON WEEK Days. 


The brave man is an inspiration to the weak, and compels a fol- 
lowing. 

Curses are like processions ; they return to the place from whence 
they came. 

What we believe is right is more often so because it grinds our 
axe than otherwise. 

Never did any soul do good but it came readier to do the same 
again with more enjoyment. 

There is nothing like settling with ourselves, as there is a deal 
we must do without in this life. 

To smile at the jest which plants a thorn in another’s breast is 
to become a principal in the mischief. 

Nothing is so contagious as example; we are never either much 
good or much evil without imitators. 

Wickedness may prosper for a while; but, in the long run, he 
who sets all knaves at work will pay them. 

The nerve that never relaxes, the eye that never blanches, the 
thought that never wanders, are the harbingers of victory. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
AT THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

WEET, quaint petitions ascend nightly, 
now, from dear little eager lips, ad- 
dressed to the All Father, but with a 
strong sense of listening Santa Claus, 
the vicegerent on earth for this one chil- 
drens’ day, beloved Christmas. How 
many little ones are at this minute run- 
ning to the chimneys, and calling 
through stove doors and open registers, 
to the jolly saint who keeps a wise, kind 
eye upon them all through the year, and 
who may (who knows?) subtract from 
their expected treasures just the most 
precious thing if he is not reminded in season! 

What extraordinary requests are made of papa and mamma, 
the offshoots of active, imaginative brains, so potent to con- 
ceive strange ideas and so tenacious of them when conceived. 
One tiny fellow just able to scratch his name on the leaf of 
his primer, has set his heart upon a printing press; and a 
passionate sense of injustice will swell that little heart, if on 
Christmas morning he finds beside his crib instead of that 
magnificent gift, a paltry horn, or bag of marbles. And acun- 
ning maid of four, pines with all her soul fora set of fine sharp 
tools like her big brother’s. Another craves a gold-headed 
cane to use for ahorse, and the most exorbitant one of all 
excites herself day and night with visions of sugar houses, 
such as Grethel ate of in her momentous visit to the old witch. 

But one desire they all share, is for an unlimited supply of 
confectionery. I recollect one little girl who wrote out alist 
of her requirements, and left it on the table Christmas eve, 
expecting less thau anything in life, that her last, and matter 
of course request, which was for “lots of candy” would be 
disregarded. Butupon awaking she found everything she 
had asked for with that one exception, to explain which the 
saint had scrawled upon the reverse of her note, “no candy 
any more.” And there arose sucha wail in that house and 
such desolation settled upon her poor little heart, that con- 
science smitten relatives made haste to purchase peace with 
the missing sugar plums. Moreover, the experiment was not 
repeated, for, as the children indignantly say, “ it wouldn’t 
be Christmas without candy.” 

Heaven bless them! What is the Puritan hankering for 
Thanksgiving pumpkin pies, to this swift, instinctive longing 
for what makes the very heart of the juvenile festival. 

How they count uponit, how they—the wise ones—save 
themselves for it. One young philosopher, gifted with un- 
usual powers of self denial and forethought, said gravely to 
his mother, not long ago,—‘‘ Mamma, I don’t care much about 
candy, it makes people’s teeth ache, doesn’t it? And I don’t 
want to waste my money on it. But when Christmas comes I 
want Kriss Kringle to bring me a great deal of candy. JZ 
qwant just as much as I can eat.” “But, dear,” remonstrated 
his mamma, laughingly, ‘‘ you would get sick.” 

He reflected ; “I wouldn’t get sick on Christmas day, would 
I?” “Perhaps not, but you might the next day,” returned his 
mamma, not having the heart to answer otherwise, although 
she guessed what was coming and was not surprised when, 
drawing a long breath, the child rejoined spiritedly, while his 
pretty face dimpled—* Well, mamma, I guess I can stand it, 
afterward 

Delicious, innocent travesty of our mature conceptions of 
pleasure! We all, in our deceitful hearts, prefer the enjoy- 
ment whose prime element is excess, and make up our minds 
as poor Banting did when, with a rapture born of long self- 
denial he spurned his brown crust and sat down to a feast— 


“to spend one hour with Dives and the next day with 
Lazarus.” 

But even the cream of the joke is lost upon a person of no 
humor, and a feast is none to a jaded appetite. The most ex- 
cellent enjoyments of life are for those who earn their holidays 
and use them rarely. They, only, are able to enter deeply 
into pleasure, and strong enough to stand the reaction, if that 
is alittle painful. Our petted children ought to be toned 
up by a little hardship to enable them to appreciate to the 
full extent the delights of their festival. To throw a strong 
light upon it, to make it glow ruddily through sober twilight, 
to take away a trifle from everyday to add to the great 
day, this is to make of Christmas what it ought to be, some- 
thing uncommon, something rapturously anticipated and 
purely enjoyed. 

To children who are cradled in luxury it has little charac- 
ter, being merely a slight exaggeration of ordinary life ; when 
everything has been experienced, what can be added? The 
little beings who have matinées and bon-bons and rare play- 
things whenever they want them are to be pitied now. They 
saunter about discontentedly, and to the enthusiasm of those 
who are less sophisticated, constantly rejoin, “that’s noth- 
ing!” A sad cynicism. One could only help them by bring- 
ing about a total revolution in their circumstances. 

One of the prettiest and most suggestive touches in Dick- 
en’s inimitable story, “A Christmas Carol” is where Mrs. 
Cratchit, “flushed, but smiling proudly” brings in the pud- 
ding “ like a speckled cannon ball.” And although the fact 
is all too apparent in the midst of their admiration “any 
Cratchit would have blushed to hint” that it was a small pud- 
ding for a large family ! 

So, it is to the country cousin and poor relatives, to those 
who have not been jaded with prosperity, that Christmas is a 
dream of heaven. 

The weeks of anticipation, the counting of days and hours 
by babies turned arithmeticians ; the wild hopes, never quite 
toned down even after a succession of reasonable modifica- 
tions, the little tremors and despairs interspersed amid ripples 
of ecstasy, precede the grand climax which comes on the 
morning the young dreamer awakes. 

That awakening is like no other experience on our earth. 
Allnight long he has dreamed of the tinkling bells on merry 
reindeer, of skies glittering with packs of toys instead of stars, 
of ice mountains covered with diamonds, around which flows 
a swift sea of cornucopias, colored candles, gilded animals, 
and sugared fruits of every hue. The mountains, and sea, 
and sky have quivered and shimmered until they have all 
mingled in one unearthly beautiful confusion, then settled 
back to their places, much farther removed than they were 
before ; they grow indistinct, fade away, and there is nothing 
to be seen now, but a long, toilsome path through snow, at 
the end of which hangs a green object, small at first, but grow- 
ing till it is gigantic. What a strange shape, and what a 
color! Hurfah! it is a stocking! It is Christmas morning! 
What a leap out of bed onto the cold floor, and what a minute 
of mysterious delight before all the sweet visions have quite 
vanished, and a grasp is made upon reality. 

To live over again that one precious moment, when the 
sense is strong that a beneficent fairy, a jolly, all-powerful 
god-father has come down from an unknown region of delight 
to shower good things upon us—an elderly person who has 
grown out of all illusions would give up a good many sub- 
stantial advantages. 

And what a robbery of happiness fortune has committed 
upon the baby pashas and princesses to whom none of these 
dreams come, and who turn languidly in their cribs when their 
eyes open, to say, “nurse, bring me my presents off that 
table ! Papa put them there last night ; he and mamma bought 
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them yesterday when they were out riding. We know all 
about it.” 

When more than half the delight is in the belief that some 
mysterious agency has been at work, that these candies are 
from dear Kriss Kringle’s own factory, and these toys such 
as they only make in fairyland! 

I think that we ought to keep to ourselves for a few years, 
the knowledge, which is not wholly pleasant, that money buys 
everything and that no saint or fairy exists to hallow the day 
with marvellous kindness and let into our material world a 
moment’s glamour from beyond. For an immense moral in- 
fluence is concealed in the idea of Santa Claus. The first 
impression of a child, that his wealth and liberality are bound- 
less, can be modified gently by suggestions of the vast num- 
ber of children he must visit and give presents to. Then, 
the belief which is pretty generally inculcated and often 
referred to just now by much tried parents, that his favor de- 
pends largely upon the good conduct of his children, has an 
unequalled soothing power over rebellious little ones. 

Gratitude should not be forgotten ; to take everything as a 
right, and return nothing, should be the very last lesson that 
we learn in this world of ours. And if it could be put off 
altogether it were better for poor humanity. 

Mere words are little ; it is better that children be taught 
to do for others what has been done for them, and when they 
have had a festival prepared for their pleasure to dispense 
something for the less fortunate. 

But the question : What shall we do to make them happy, 
Christmas? is not to be solved in an instant. Every family 
must consider it separately. Happiness is not, even at this 
season, put up in a great sack and labeled “ candy and toys.” 
We are obliged to use all our knowledge of our childrens’ 
characters and tendencies and all our prevision of conse- 
quences, to insure them real gratification and profit. In 
many households children are supplied sparingly with presents 
ordinarily, and they look to Christmas bounty for their store 
of winter games, books, and toys. And these conditions 
while fortunate for their simplicity and capacity for enjoy- 
ment, make caution most necessary. Shall we give the sed- 
entary child nothing but books, and so tie it to the fireside all 
the bright cold afternoons? Or the romp skates and sled and 
rubber boots, that he may be always abroad ? Or ought we to 
violate their wishes and give them only what they should have? 
Not the last, certainly, unless we are more than commonly pru- 
dent, as wellas gentle and humane. Let sympathy, the divina- 
tion which wise, loving parents possess, have a voice in this. If 
Walter’s whole mind is bent upon machinery, and he plots 
and plans for naught but wheels and pistons, why not give 
him, to the extent of our means, the mimic mechanical ap- 
paratus that enchants him? 

But, if on the other hand, Mary, who spends half her leisure 
with the curling tongs, frets after ornaments for her dainty 
person, we should think twice before bestowing upon her en- 
ameled lockets and bangle-bracelets. Perhaps it would be 
more to her profit to sigh once or twice from regret than live 
to grieve over the results of a too greatly indulged vanity. 
Yet a passion for ornament may be contained in a lovely 
character, and if a little catering to it is essential to her con- 
tentment, Mary ought to be allowed her bangles, if she will 
take with them a Pilgrim’s Progress, turned down at page— 

When our dear exacting youngsters are too extravagant in 
their wishes it is cruel not to consider the nature of the im- 
pulse which prompts their wish, and if we cannot supply the 
very thing itself come as near to it as we can. 

Let us keep our obtrusive egotism down and not try to 
make people happy in our way. An esthetic sense which 
creates atree too lovely to be pulled by little fingers, or 


_ guards candy toys from destruction because of their quaint 


beauty, is at war with the spirit of Christmas. Far better isa 
homely taffy pulling in the kitchen where all may have a frolic- 
some “good time” than a party in the drawing-room where 
any sudden movement imperils ornamentation and draperies. 

At this season, things are nothing and the spirit everything. 
The degree of good-will, of generosity, and cheerfulness 
which we bring to the festival limits our use and pleasure 
there. The children want (what do their dancing eyes, full 
of awe, tell us?) Something of mystery and a good deal of 
freedom. They want to be let loose on a field they only see 
once ayear. They want indulgence and patience and sym- 
pathy from the grown people who never half understand them, 
and a dainty plunge into excesses usually prohibited, just 


that they may know that it is Christmas! 
—Florence H. Brown. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TO THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


OLD YEAR, now what hast thou taken from me? 
Tarry a moment, for fain would I see. 

Time’s mystic ocean, thou’rt hasting to swell, 
Differs from earth’s with its storm-breathing knell ; 
Winds never gather and roughen it o’er, 

Tides never rise on the dim, misty shore ; 

Never a billow its banks will o’erflow— 

Fairer and softer its outlines will grow. 

In thy recesses, all covered from sight, 

Much has been hidden,—the dark and the light. 
Quick! thou art sinking, and deep is thy grave; 
Leave me the record—’tis all I can save! 


Kinder thou hast been than some of thy kin; 
Dealing more gently, my favor did’st win. 

Still not a moment that thrilled me with bliss— 
Never a twilight, though marked with a kiss; 
Never a morning of brightness and dew— 

Wilt thou roll backward to gladden my view. 
Friends that I cherished have loosened their grasp ; 
Efforts have perished, or paled, in thy clasp. 

Pain thou has taken, and sorrow and sin— 

Cover them deeply, O cover them in! 

Smiles thou has gathered, and pleasures and sighs— 
Old Year, you’re welcome! We bid you Goob-BYE. 
New YEar, O what art thou bringing to me? 

Some of my ships that have long been at sea 
Linger and linger, in harbors unknown. 

Bear they rich freight, for time lost to atone ? 

Shall I yet look on their wind-beaten sails? 

Or were they lost in the mid winter gales ? 
Sometimes I fancy their white wings are near; 
Sometimes, in slumber, I dream they are here. 
Holding Hope’s glass—I have made it my own— 
Many and many a moment has flown 

While I have waited and watched for a sign 

That they were coming to bless me and mine. 


New Year, step light; there are graves at your feet, 
Where I have buried some things that were sweet. 
What if the mounds with my tears still are wet, 
Wilt thou not dry them and help me forget ? 

May I not look in thy casket to see 

Some of the gems thou art bringing to me? 

Some of the dear ones who love me are sad— 
Bring ye a balm that will heal and make glad? 
Some of them languish in trouble and pain— 

Will ye not bring them the sunshine again ? 

If thou has aught that a blessing will be, 

Hasten, O New Year, and bring it to me. 


_—Clara B. Heath. 


My first dear love, all dearer for the grief! 
My land that has no peer in all the sea 
For verdure, vale or river, flower or leaf— 
If first to no man else, thou’rt first to me. 
New loves may come with duties, but the first 
Is deepest yet—the mother’s breath and smiles; 
Like that kind face and breast where I was nursed 
Is my poor land, the Niobe of isles.—/John Boyle 0’ Reilly. 
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CHRISTMAS DISHES. 
Goop CHEER FOR THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 

HE celebrated little Jack Horner is not the 
only person who, at Christmas time, ex- 
pects to “put in his thumb and pull out a 
plum.” Delicate and dainty dishes are 
the order of the day and plums abound. 
More substantial morsels are not wanting, 
and there are few homes in this prosperous 
a land that cannot furnish some good cheer 
to greet the festival. As she prepares her 
own Christmas dishes and arranges the little surprises that 
the children love, let each ask herself whether there is not 
some one less favored than herself to whom she can help to 
make this a “ Merry Christmas.” Good will is too substantial 
a thing to be expressed by words alone ; it requires the ready, 
generous hand to give it full expression and embody all its 
meaning. 


STEWED PARTRIDGES, 


These delicious birds are more easily prepared{for cooking 
by skinning than by plucking them. When they are dressed 
prepare a stuffing of bread crumbs, butter, pepper and salt; fill 
the cavity withit. Bind the legs and wings tightly to the body 
by winding a stout string around them and lay the trussed 
birds in a saucepan; cover them with a pint and a half of 
milk and boiling water in equal parts. Let them stew slowly 
for one hour, remove them from the saucepan and add to the 
gravy enough bread crumbs to thicken it, about half a pint is 
usually sufficient, a tablespoonful of butter, and salt to taste. 
When it boils, pour it over the partridges and serve them 


WINTER SALAD. 


This is composed of boiled beets and carrots, raw celery, 
onions, and cabbage, white or red. Cut the beets, carrots 
and celery in very small pieces and shred the cabbage, to half 
a pint of each add one small onion chopped very fine. It 
should, like Sydney Smith’s onion, “unsuspected, animate 
the whole.” Mix all well together, add half a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, salt and pepper to taste and moisten the whole 
with cold vinegar. If a salad dressing is preferred, make a 
mayonnaise, or if oil is not liked, use the following recipe: 
One teaspoonful of dry mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of sigar, one scant cupful of milk, half a 
cupful of weak vinegar (if strong dilute it with water), two 
eggs. Mix the mustard smooth with a little of the milk, add 
the sugar and salt, the rest of the milk, the vinegar, and the 
eggs beaten very light. Set the bowl on top of the boiling 
teakettle and stir until the mixture thickens like custard. 
When cold pour it over the salad. 


CASCALHO., 


Few persons would recognize in the name or in the appear- 
ance of this luscious preserve the humble pumpkin. It looks 
like some rich West Indian sweetmeats, first cousin to pre- 
served ginger and guava jelly. Cascalho is from the Portu- 
guese and is the Brazilian term for the gravelly deposit in 
which diamonds and gold are found. Our cascalho, from an 
origin as lowly, yields golden results, hence the name. To 
make it, slice ten pounds of pumpkin and six lemons in very 
thin slices; weigh ten pounds of sugar and place it in alter- 
nate layers with the fruit in anearthen pan. Let it remain for 
forty-eight hours in a cool place. Put it in a preserving kettle 
and let it boil very slowly until the pumpkin looks clear, almost 
transparent. In well closed jars it will keep for two years. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 


One heaping cupful of tine bread crumbs, half a cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of milk, or cream, two teaspoonfuls of butter, 
four eggs, one cupful of orange marmalade. Rub the butter 


and sugar together, add the yolks of the eggs well beaten, 
the milk, the bread crumbs, and last, the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Spread in layers in a well buttered 
mould, alternating with layers of the marmalade. Bake it in 
a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour, or steam it for 
one hour and a quarter. 

PLUM CAKE. 

Half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of flour, six eggs, one pound of raisins, one pound of currants, 
a quarter of a pound of candied citron, half a pound of al- 
monds, two squares of Baker’s chocolate, half a teaspoonful 
of mace, cloves, cinnamon and allspice, half a nutmeg grated. 
Mix the butter and sugar together, add the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten, then the spice, scrape the chocolate, melt it and 
stir it in, add the flour, then the almonds blanched and cut 
fine, the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, and last the fruit, 
well floured. Put it in a buttered pan, or line the pan with 
buttered paper, fitting it neatly to the bottom and sides, and 
steam the cake for three hours, finish by baking it one hour 
in a moderate oven. Cover the pan while it is steaming. 


CRULLERS. 


These are pre-eminently the Christmas cake, and one child 
at least recalls with affection the days when Santa Claus used 
to put cruller men and women in her stocking. She can still 
see in imagination the diamond patterned dress of the ladies 
and the terribly turned out feet of the gentlemen, their dis- 
tinguishing feature. No crullers now-a-days taste as those 
did then, but whether it is the glamour of childhood, the 
youthful appetite, or the stuffiness of the Christmas stocking, 
crowded with so many other delights, that is wanting, who 
can say? The old recipe is: Two cupfuls of sugar, rub into 
this one tablespoonful of butter, add the well beaten yolks of 
three eggs, one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff, and enough flour 
to make a paste that can be rolled out. Cut oblong pieces 
about three inches by two, divide each into three strips, leaving 
them united at the top, and braid the three fingers together, 
pinching the ends firmly in one. Drop a few slices of raw 
potato into the lard to clarify it before cooking the crullers. 


ORMSKIRK GINGERBREAD. 


This is a most delicious gingerbread, and always a favorite 
with children. Two and a half pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, one pint of molasses, one pound of sugar, one ounce 
of ground ginger, one nutmeg, grated, half a pound of candied 
citron cut very fine. Work the butter and sugar together, 
add the molasses, spices, citron and flour, let the mixture 
stand for twenty-four hours, then roll the paste thin, cut it in 
shapes and bake. This quantity makes a large batch of cakes. 


WALNUT CAKE, 


One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
flour, half a cupful of milk, the whites of five eggs, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, a very 
little salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one cupful of walnuts 
broken in small pieces and floured. Mix the butter and 
sugar together, sift in the soda, add the milk, the cream of 
tartar and flour, the vanilla, salt, walnuts, and last the whites 
of eggs, beaten stiff. Ice it and lay halves of the walnuts 


around with frosting on it. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 


THE clouds may rest on the present, 
And sorrow on days that are gone, 
But no night is so utterly cheerless 
That we may not look for the dawn; 
And there is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 
But the heart by turning the picture 
May find some sunny spot.—Phadte Cary, 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
VI. 
CITY OF MEXICO. 


ASS SHEr-S—S OUSEKEEPING is attended with a 
O~ good many perplexities here, when 
gl = Hh. judged by our standard. In the 
‘we Ny first place “‘a maid of all work” is 
EX. a thing unknown. The houses are 
all built with an open court in the 
center. This court or is paved, 
and often contains a little foun- 
tain, surrounded by beds of flowers. 
Surrounding this court on the lower 
floor are the servants’ rooms and 
the stables for the horses. A por- 
ter isa necessity. He has charge 
of the great front door, sweeps 
the court, trims the lamps, runs the errands, and waters the 
street in front of the house. He is paid three dollars per 
week and “finds himself.” A cook is the next necessary ser- 
vant. She is paid two dollars per week. She is expected to 
do all the family marketing, as it is not considered proper for 
the mistress todo it. The bread is all bought at the bakeries, 
and the washing is also an extra, and is done at the public 
tanks. A chambermaid is also considered necessary, but in 
small families, she is willing to wait on the table. Her wages 
are the same as the cook’s. Wealthy families have a great 
number of servants, each child having a separate nurse. All 
cooking is done over small charcoal stoves. As Mexico 
stretches over three zones, fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
can always be obtained. The market place is south of the 
national palace. Here you see men, women and children, 
sitting on the flags of the market place, with fruits and vege- 
tables spread out around them. Fruits are very cheap. A 
fine pine apple can be obtained for a media (6 cents). Ba. 
nanas are ten cents adozen. Muskmelons cost one vea/ (12% 
cents) for three. Limes, lemons and oranges are plentiful 
and cheap. Beef is plentiful and good, but the mutton is su- 
perior, while pork is scarce and dear. There are some excel- 
lent fish brought from the gulf of Mexico. Groceries are very 
high. Tea is $2.50 per pound. Good butter is one dollar per 
pound. Milk is 20 cents per quart, and sugar 14 cents a 
pound, although a native product. The best coffee in the 
world is raised here, and can be bought for 30 cents a 
pound. The chocolate is very fine, but it is all flavored 
with cinnamon. 

The vegetables are raised on the “ chinampas,” or floating 
gardens, and brought to the city by the Vegacanal. Flowers 
are raised in great profusion, and are cheaper than anywhere 
else on earth. I bought a bouquet containing 250 roses for 
three vea/s, or 37 cents. The restaurants here are very good, 
but they have a way of cooking onions with all other vege- 
tables that is not palatable to an American palate. The com- 
mon people live almost altogether on /orti//as and _/rijoles. 
The fortil/as are something like our griddle cakes. They are 
made of corn well ground between two flat stones. It is then 
mixed with water and rolled out flat. Asmall piece is pinched 
off, ““spatted” from one hand to the other until it is of the 
right shape, then quickly fried on a small iron, placed over a 
pan of charcoal. They are sometimes served with a sauce 
made of red pepper, lard, onions and cheese. They are then 
called “tomales.” /yijoles taste not unlike warmed over 
baked beans. They take the large brown beans, boil them 
until quite soft, then take a spoonful and put in a frying pan 
with a spoonful of olive oil, and salt and pepper to taste. As 
soon as they are well browned on one side they turn and 
brown the other side. Another national dish is “El Pul- 


chero.” This is something like our boiled dinner. The vege- 
tables boiled with the beef are usually cabbage, potatoes and 
beans or peas. They are all served on the same dish with 
the meat in the center. Another quite palatable dish is mo/, 
which is chicken chopped up and served with a sauce com- 
posed largely of chili, a sort of red pepper. 

The national drink is pu/gue. This is made from the juice 
of the maguey, which is like our century plant. Here it 
blooms in about six years. As soon as the flower stalk forms, 
it is cut out close to the plant. The cavity fills with a white 
liquid looking like milk. This is drawn off through a long 
gourd into a hog skin bottle, where it is allowed to ferment. 
It is said to taste something like beer, and it is estimated that 
250,000 pints are consumed in this city daily. One plant will 
produce about 130 quarts of juice. It is said to be a promoter 
of digestion. In spite of the great quantity consumed, there 
is very little intoxication in the city. 

The high altitude of the city renders the climate delightful. 
No fires are needed except for cooking, at any time of the 
year, and yet even in summer, the thermometer never goes 
beyond 85 degrees. The most trying thing toa New England 
housekeeper in Mexico, must be the universal habit of “ never 
doing to-day what can be left until to-morrow,” which pervades 
everything, “manana” (to-morrow) being the watchword of 
Mexico. 

—C. R. M. 
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KEEPING OIL OLOTH BRIGHT AND GLOSSY. 


Never use soap in the water when cleaning oil cloth. It 
fades the colors and breaks up the paint. Ammonia, also, is 
to be avoided, because it gives the cloth a dull, dead look. If 
a brush is used, it should be a soft one, but it is better not to 
use any, except in cases when the oil cloth has been long 
neglected, or poorly washed for some time previously. 

Take a clean, flannel cloth and apply clean, warm water, 
which is finally to be removed by soaking it up into the wash- 
ing cloth again, after it has been wrung out. The oil cloth is 
then wiped dry with another piece of clean flannel or coarse 
crash. 

After the oil cloth has become thoroughly dry, apply to it 
some warm linseed oil. The housekeeper who tries this for 
the first time will probably use too much, and make the cloth 
so sticky that every particle of dust will adhere to it. Onlya 
very little is to be used, and slightly rubbed into the cloth, 
giving it a handsome gloss. ‘The linseed oil will do more 
harm than good, unless used as sparingly as indicated. In 
the country skim milk is used in place of oil, and it gives the 
cloth a beautiful gloss. 

Of course, an oil cloth, with frequent washings, will look 
old, and the housekeeper should be cautious about washing 
when dusting will answer just as well. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POTATO BREAD. 


Flour may be made from potatoes by a simple process. 
They are washed, ground up in the ordinary way, made 
white by putting in a small quantity of vinegar, and dried 
at a somewhat high temperature. The dry grinding then 
takes place and the skins are separated, like bran. The 
finished flour may then be used, but, as it lacks the gluten 
of grain flour, it is well to mix bran flour or skim milk in 
preparing for the oven. The amount of flour obtained is 
about two-sevenths the weight of the raw potatoes. This 
may do as a substitute for rye flour where potatoes are 
cheap, but it would probably be an expensive flour in the 
United States, 
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THE OYSTER. 


Irs PossIBILITY, PROBABILITY AND PALATABILITY. 


HE oyster season is now at its height, 
gg and the succulent Saddle Rock 
jostles the dainty Blue Point and 
Plebeian “ culling,” without en- 
mity or party feeling, as they lie 
among the sea-weed and cresses 
on the stands awaiting their com- 
mon fate, and a few words concern- 
ing them and their preparation 
will not be out of place. That the 
oyster is a purely American insti- 
tution there can be no question, 
for although found in abundance 
off the coasts of England and France, these foreign mollusks 
possess a peculiar coppery flavor, which is distasteful to the 
general palate. Recent experiments, however, show that in 
all probability the American oyster will soon form an impor- 
tant article of exportation, and the welcome crack, click, 
swish, of the oyster knife will be heard throughout the length 
and breadth of the Queen’s domains. The process of pre- 
servation alluded to, is based on the theory, that the oyster 
on being taken from its element, opens its shell slightly in 
endeavoring to find water. As some of the liquor is lost by 
the opening of the shell, air is introduced and decomposition 
is brought about. This end is obviated by clamping the 
shell as soon as the oysters are taken from the water, and it 
is claimed that they will remain fresh and plump for a period 
of sixty or eighty days, quite long enough to give our cousins 
’cross the water, ample opportunity to taste a true American 
oyster. 

For home use it is always best to buy oysters in the shell. 
An excellent, as well as an economical plan is to purchase a 
barrel of Maurice Coves, Blue Point or any other variety, 
place them in a shallow tub or spread them on the cellar floor, 
and every day strew over them a few handfuls of rock salt 
and alittle bran. Sprinkle freely with cold water. By this 
method they will not only live, but thrive, be always at hand 
for instant use, and you'll never regret the little extra time 
and trouble given to the care of them. A little practise with 
the oyster knife will soon enable you to open the most refrac- 
tory shells. In‘ opening oysters always see that the deep 
shell is the lower one, as more liquor is saved in this way. 

For eating from the shell, Blue Points are the finest; for 
frying or broiling, Saddle Rocks are preferred ; while oysters 
of medium size make the best stew. For broiling, have a 
clear, steady fire, butter the bars of your small wire broiler, 
place the oysters upon it and hold over the fire until they 
become a delicate brown; place quickly upon a hot plate, 
putting a bit of butter, a few drops of lemon juice and a 
dash of cayenne pepper on each, and you have a dish fit 
for a king. 

In stewing, remember that a quick boil of ten or fifteen 
seconds is all that is required. A longer time will make the 
oyster leathery. A spoonful of cornstarch dissolved in a little 
milk and stirred intothe stew at the moment of boiling, 
makes it of a fine consistency, and is better than flour for 
the purpose. 

A favorite dish at our house is spiced oyster pot-pie. To 
make it I line the sides of a deep dish with puff paste—never 
put a lower crust in oyster pot-pie, it is apt to become soggy, 
unless baked beforehand—fill the dish three-quarters full of 
oysters with a little of theirliquor. Season well, and sprinkle 
a dozen or fifteen allspice among the oysters. Pour a cup of 
milk over all, and lay bits of butter rolled in flour on the 
top. Place on the upper crust pinching it closely all around, 


make a few small openings for the steam to escape, and bake 
arich brown. I usually ornament the top with a rosebud and 
leaves made of pastry, fashioned in the same way as are the 
tissue paper flowers. Thisis baked separately and laid on 
the top crust of the pie when taken from the oven. 

A plentiful allowance of chopped celery is a fine addi- 
tion to panned oysters. Fried oysters are better if they 
have had two dippings. After draining them by placing on a 
folded towel, dip them into cracker-dust, then into beaten 
egg, and again into the cracker-dust. The seasoning should 
be put into the pan, and well incorporated with the equal 
quantities of butter and lard in which the oysters are fried. 

Baked oysters are prepared in a deep dish without a lining 
of puff paste, seasoned, and bits of butter strewn over the top, 
and baked in a moderate oven. They are better this way 
than if prepared in layers with bread crumbs, or escalloped. 

Oyster sauce to serve with boiled fowl is prepared as 
follows : Chop fine a pint of oysters, simmer in their own 
liquor with a very little milk, thicken with cornstarch. Add 
a few allspice and a blade of mace, remove these latter before 
pouring into the sauce boat; allow it to come to a boil and 
serve at once. 

Partridges, filled with oysters and chopped celery, and 
roasted are delicious. Chopped oysters are also a nice 
addition to an omelet or a dish of scrambled eggs. 

Oyster patties are baked in small pans, and no upper crust 
is used. Oysters slightly frozen, are fine, although not the 
most wholesome of edibles. 

To prepare for pickling or spicing, place the oyster in a 
sauce-pan set on a part of the stove where they will not boil, 
and pour over them their liquor with the same quantity of 
vinegar made scalding hot. Then let them simmer a short 
time. Add spices or not, as you choose, bottle, cork and seal. 

—Martha B. Tausig. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW OHOOOLATE IS MADE. 


The chocolate that is so much esteemed for beverage, con- 
fections and pastry is made from the beans of the cacao tree, 
that grows in the West Indies. The beans having been sep- 
arated from the pods, they are ground to a paste, with sugar, 
between heated grindstones. When this is partly dried, the 
air is pressed out, and it is beaten and worked over to make 
an even texture and fine grain. While the paste is in the 
moulds, a blast of cold air is turned on, and the glossy cakes 
are ready for the market. 

The French confectioners have no end of combinations that 
they make with chocolate and essences and other flavors. The 
English sailors and soldiers now get chocolate in the form of 
a drink two or three times a week. In England, however, 
much of the chocolate is adulterated, such substances as 
flour, starch, potato, lard, chalk, bran, and old sea biscuit be- 
ing detected. 
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LATE AUTUMN. 


The twinkling leaves—there’s no stir in the air— 
Falling, a-falling, one by one; 

In the east, pale glow, like a vestal’s fire 
Through silvery mist, and the day is begun ; 

In the west, soft splendors mount higher, higher— 
Rose, saffron, and pearl—and the day is done. 


The soul seems caught in the wonderful spell, 
Breathing a while in a holier space ; 

Her cares a-falling, and all is well 
In the saintly calm of the autumn days; 

White Peace is her dawn—her eve—where dwell 
Aureoles of glory,—the Prayer and the Praise! 


—Abbie, M. Gannett. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOLITAIRE, OR PATIENCE. 
For WINTER EVENING SERVICE AND RECREATION. 
ELIGHTFUL summer, with tennis, rowing 
and all sorts of out door amusements, has 
come to an end, and we people of New 

England are beginning to see cold winter, 

with its long evenings, creeping in upon us. 

Now, winter, where all the young people 

know each other well, skate, dance, talk, 

and read together, is not such a dreadful 

thing; indeed the cold weather, in doors 

and out, is sometimes very jolly, nor are 

the evenings, even to the younger ones, 

partly spent in study, so long. But there 

are some young people who live too far from 
their neighbors for frequent visiting, some busy men and 
women who have worked so hard all day that they have no 
energy for talking or reading, some boys and girls who are 
not allowed to study at night. 

As none of these people want to go to bed with the 
chickens, what can we suggest to pass away the evenings? 

Nothing, it seems to me, can be found more interesting 
than the time-honored game of Solitaire, or Patience. 

It is a peaceful game, as only one person is engaged in it, 
there is no chance for quarreling, no danger that a pretty 
combination, carefully worked out, be upset by the lack of 
co-operation or the superior skill of an adversary, and yet those 
looking on, enjoy the game as much as the actual player. It 
can grade with the intellect, being in its different forms suited 
to every stage of mental development, from the small child, 
shut up in the house with a cold, to the hard working lawyer, 
the learned professor, the clever woman, taking a little mind 
refreshinent. 

Though Solitaire has been played for hundreds of years, 
first with a board and pegs, then with cards, it is only in the 
last few years that books have been written on the subject. 
Some of these are very instructive, all interesting, but they 
can hardly be called Jopudar, as they contain too many ab- 
struse rules to be quickly and easily made use of. They 
make amusement into hard work. 

I have therefore, from my own experience, and in consul- 
tation with several Solitaire lovers. made up a few simple 
directions which will at once enable any one to understand 
the half dozen forms of the game 1 give tnem, and easily to 
work out other forms they may hear of from time to time. 

Different Solitaires are played according to special rules, 
but there are certain rules which belong to all the different 
games; these I propose to give you, very briefly, and then 
tell you how to apply them in certain cases. 

In playing Solitaire, the object is to make a “card struc- 
ture” following certain special directions, and in every case, 
the corner stones on which you build up your structure are 
called “ base cards.” 

“Building” is placing “fitting cards” on these “base 
cards” to form “columns” or completed “ card structures.” 
The “fitting cards” are generally cards in sequence, or 
“sequenting cards.” 

“Sequenting cards” are those which follow each other in 
natural order, one, (ace) two, three, or ten, Jack, Queen. 

There are two kinds of “sequenting,” #f and down. To 
sequent up, use the next higher card to your “top card,” 
placing a three on a two, a King on a Queen, etc. To se- 
quent down, use the next lower card, placing a nine on a ten, 
a four on a five. 

“Sequenting” is governed by special rules, but “ build- 
ing” can be done only on “columns” with “base cards” as 
foundations. 
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The “stock” is a pile made of “ non-fitting cards’ or those 
which are, for the moment, useless. 

“Court cards” are the four highest, Ace, King, Queen, 
Jack. 

Cards in “suit” are those of the same sort, diamonds, 
hearts, clubs or spades. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


In this Solitaire, the base cards are aces, and the building 
is in suit. As fitting cards can never appear in order in the 
pack, four extra piles are allowed with such start cards as 
chance or judgment may direct. Sequent down on these 
piles with top cards, and as fitting cards appear, build. 

Put the four aces on the table in a row, faces up. Turn the 
top card of the pack, if it be a fitting card (two) place it on 
the ace of the same suit. If any other card, start a pile. 

If the next be a fitting card, build, if not, either place it on 
the start card of the pile, or begin a new pile, be very careful 
in making this choice, for on it largely depends the success 
of your game. Alwaystry to start your piles with high cards, 
and, if possible, keep one pile for kings. 

Build with the top card of the pack or of one of your piles, 
which may be re-arranged at any time by sequenting from 
one to the other. 

When a pile is used up by building or sequenting, start a 
new one. Should you have no cards left in the pack and your 
columns be unfinished, take up your piles, shuffle and use 
them again, this, called a re-deal, is only allowed once. 


THIRTEENS. 


Deal the pack in thirteen piles of four each, faces down. 
Turn over each top card. If you turn a king, put him, face 
up, under the other three in his pile and turn the next card 
for atop card. When an ace is turned, start a column with 
it as base card, and begin to build, if possible. Sequent 
down on the thirteen piles, always turning a new top card 
when you use the old one for building or sequenting. Build 
whenever you have fitting cards. 


CASTING OUT ELEVENS. 


Turn over twelve cards and lay them, faces up, on the 
table. If you turn a court card, put it at the bottom of the 
pack in your hand and go on turning. Look over the twelve 
cards and if the spots on any two of them will, when added 
together, make eleven, “cast out” the eleven, by covering 
the two cards with the next two cards turned from the top of 
the pack. Examine the new set of cards and go on casting 
out elevens until each pile is covered by a court card, which 
has no count. 

THE ROAD TO BEDLAM. 


Turn the top-card of the pack asa base card. If the next 
card turned will sequent, either up or down, without regard 
to suit, build with it, otherwise, place it at the bottom of the 
pack in your hand. Go on in this way until every card is on 
the column on the table, or no fitting cards remain in the 
pack. Be cautious about beginning this seemingly innocent 
and easy Solitaire, as it is said to have furnished many in- 
mates to the insane asylums. 


THE NEW MOON. 


Place twelve cards in the form of a half moon or crescent. 
If there be an ace among these, place it in the center asa 
base card and fill its place-from the top of the pack. Ex- 
amine the cards and sequent down in suit, three on each of 
the twelve cards of the new moon, remembering that the 
packets thus formed must never exceed three cards in each. 

The new moon must always have twelve places and any 
vacancies left in it by sequenting or building, must be filled 
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at once by the top card of the pack, or the top card of the 
stock. No card can be used for building until it has been in 
the moon. 

THE BED OF CLOVERS. 

Deal seventeen clusters of three cards each and place 
them on the table, faces up, treating the one extra card that 
will remain as if it were a cluster. If there are any aces on 
the top of the clusters, place them on the table as base cards. 

3uild, in suit, with fitting cards. If none be exposed, se- 
quent back and forth among the clusters, always in suit, but 
either up or down, until you expose fitting cards. When it is 
impossible to go on, take up the clusters. shuffle and re-deal. 
Two re-deals are permitted and one draw, that is, the taking 
out and using of one fitting card which is covered by non- 


fitting ones. 
—Kate Woodbridge Michaelis. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME GERMAN REOIPES. 
Englander. 


Blanch and peel one-half pound of almonds; cut lengthwise in 
thin pieces. Beat the whites of seven eggs toa stiff froth, add to it 
one-half pound sifted powdered sugar, also the prepared almonds 
and the juice of one-half of alemon. Put all in a very clean sauce- 
pan, set over the fire and stir till thick; form into croquettes, set 
on tin lined with buttered paper, and bake in a very cool oven toa 
light brown. It ought to take from four to five hours to dry them. 
Anis Brod. 

One-half pound of powdered sugar (sifted), three whole eggs, 
four yolks, four whites, one-fourth pound of flour. Stir eggs, 
yolks and sugar fifteen minutes or longer, then add the beaten 
whites of the four eggs, and lastly stir in the sifted flour and one 
teaspoonful of caraway seed. Bake in slow oven to a golden 
brown. 

Weine Shnitten (Pain dore). 

Cut six buns in one-half inch thick slices. Beat three or four 
eggs and almost one pint of milk, and soak the bread in it until 
soft, but not so that it will break when taken out. Bake in hot 
sweet fat to a nice color. Lay in pudding dish; over each layer 
sprinkle sugar, cinnamon, raisins, currants, coarse chopped almonds 
and citron. Pour over it one pint of well sweetened claret, and 
bake one hour; turn over on plate and sprinkle with sugar. 

Apple and Rice (Pommes au riz). 

Boil one-fourth rice in one quart of milk until done; add two 
or three eggs, sugar to taste and three or four pounded macaroons. 
Peel and core five apples, boil in a little water—very sweet—in 
which you put some lemon-peel and one glass of wine until tender, 
but they must not break. Now lay the rice one inch thick on the 
bottom of a pretty platter or dish, the apples on the top and fill the 
holes left by the cores with preserved cherries or currants, and 
send to the table. Everything must be still warm. 

Apple Charlotte. 

Line a round pudding dish, tin or granite ware, as follows: Cut 
buns one day old in finger thick slices,—cut into heart-shaped 
pieces,—then dip in melted butter. Line the dish with it so that 
the point reaches the middle of the bottom, and the broad side of 
the bread the broad side of the dish. They must fit very close. 
Line the sides the same way but with square pieces. After you 
have it all fitted perfectly, fill the form with very sweet stewed 
apples, raisins, currants and blanched almonds. Bake about one- 
half hour in not too hot an oven; turn over on a plate, sift sugar 
over it and brown with a hot poker if you like. The bread must 
be very crisp and light brown. 

Apricots, peaches, cherries, plums and green gages, stewed 
almost to a jam, can be prepared in the same way. 

Sugar Cakes. 

One-half pound of fine pulverized sugar, whites of two eggs, the 
juice of half a lemon. Stir sugar and eggs very frothy, then add, 
on the bread board, so much sugar to it that it can be rolled out. 
Cut in any shape you wish,—stars, half-moons, rings, etc.,—after 
you have it rolled one-fourth of an inch thick. Bake in cool oven 
to gold color. Instead of greasing the tin you bake them on, warm 
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and rub it slightly with white wax. It will prevent their breaking 
when taking them off. If there should be trouble, heat the tin 
slightly again. 

Zwieback. 

Make a paste out of one and a half pounds of flour, one-half 
pound of butter, one pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and milk, so that it can be rolled. Roll very thin, cut in any shape 
and bake on waxed tin. 

Karlsbad Wafers. 

Beat the whites of ten eggs to a stiff froth, add one pound of fine 
powdered sugar (sifted), one-half ounce of cinamon, three-quarters 
pound of sifted flour. Lay tablespoonfuls of it on a greased bak- 
ing tin, each spoonful two inches from the other apart; smooth 
them out with the round side of a teaspoon to the thickness of a 
knife blade, the shape to be round. Bake in quick oven. Have 
ready a finger thick, round, smooth stick of wood. Roll each one 
of the cakes around it, like the outside leaf of a cigar; press it on 
the wood a little and pull the stick out. 

Another Kind. 

Whites of seven eggs, one-half pound of sugar, one-half pound 
of fine, cut blanched almonds, the juice of a lemon, one-half cin- 
amon, a pinch of cloves, two ounces of citron, one-fourth pound of 
fine flour. Finish the same way 
Potato Pudding. 

Rub one-fourth pound of butter and one cupful of sugar to 
cream ; add the yolks of six eggs, one cupful of cream or milk, one- 
fourth pound of grated potatoes (boiled the day before), a little 
grated lemon peel, and the beaten whites. Boil in buttered mould 
two hours. 

Potato Torte. 

Stir one-half pound of sugar and yolks of nine eggs one-half hour. 
Add one ounce of citron, one ounce of cinnamon and one of candied 
orange peel, then the very stiff whites of nine eggs and three- 
quarters pound of grated potatoes—boiled the day before. Bake 


very slowly. 
—Mrs. I. Eichenlaue. 


AGUACATES. 


How to make the salad.—* These are aguacates, alligator pears, 
or vegetable butter, or whatever of the several names you please 
to call them. They come from Cuba,” said a Fulton market 
dealer, in answer to an inquirer, pointing to a heap of glossy, green 
fruit, looking like Hubbard squashes in miniature. “ They are 
used as a salad,” he continued, rapidly selecting specimens of the 
fruit, three of which filled a square grape basket. Several of these 
baskets were directed to the navy yard. 

“ Naval officers, who have learned to eat aguacates in the 
tropics, are very fond of them,” added the dealer in explanation. 
“They leave a standing order for me to send over aguacates 
whenever they arrive, which is a mighty uncertain time. What 
will arrive, and how it will arrive, and when it will arrive is a 
mighty uncertain thing, dealing with those folks at the tropics. If 
they are out of money, they will send on fruit; if they are not, you 
can wait for it. They say it’s the climate. I guess it is. I have 
seen Northern men go down there, and at the end of two years 
they did not care to work any more than anybody else. Some- 
times a cargo of fruit, with aguacates on board, arrives in summer, 
when they must be kept in a refrigerator. To make a first-class 
aguacate salad, you must have Spanish onions. Peel the onion, 
cut it in very thin slices, lay it on your salad dish on a bed of 
bleached lettuce, if you want to. Then peel your aguacate, re- 
move the large pit and cut the fruit in slices ; lay it on the onion,— 
they must all be ice-cold,—then pour your mayonnaise dressing 
over them or in the center of a ring of sliced aguacates arranged 
on the onion, and the salad is ready."—Vew York Tribune. 


A TALL and stout visitor to the Astor house, in NewYork, ordered 
codfish cakes, and placidly instructed the waiter that he wanted 
some molasses. He was particular to state that he didn’t want 
sugar or maple syrup—he wanted molasses. He poured the 
molasses over the fish cakes, and seemed to relish them. ‘“ Oh, 
that’s nothing,” remarked the waiter to another visitor; “ one of 
our patrons is stuck on sardines and ice-cream, and another in- 
sists on a thin layer of English mustard on his pumpkin pie.” 
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THE COZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our ‘“‘ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the naines and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MARMALADE JARS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If the lady who enquired how to purify marmalade jars from 
grease, will soak them in strong soda water, or bury themin clean 
fresh earth several days, she will be able to use them. M. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


PRESERVE CAN COVERING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the query, of “ A Canner,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
Vol. 5, No. 12, I will say that I have tried the cotton batting for cov- 
ering with great success, even tomatoes put up in a wide mouthed 
jar and covered with it kept just as well as those in the Mason 
jars, and so did apples, I used no papers dipped in white of egg. 

Will some one please tell me where in New York city or Phila- 
delphia, “‘ The Perfect” range can be bought. 

SALEM, N. J. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


CRISP ALMONDS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Scald fresh almonds, let them stand a few minutes, husk them 
when the skins slip off easily. Wipe them dry, and place in a pan, 
only one scant layer. Put into a hot oven, shaking and stirring 
almost constantly until all are an even golden brown. Or stir them 
over the fire in a clean spider, (freshly scalded with soda). Salt 
while hot and spread on plates. Keepina warm, dry closet. If 
the pan or spider becomes sizzy when heated, it is greasy, and so 
will be the nuts. PURITAN. 

SALEM, Mass. 


FRENCH CANDY MAKING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I have prepared and used the pokeberry coloring in the making 
of French candy, and, as I have four “ small fry ” who always want 
the pans to scrape, I think Mrs. “ A. L. L.” may use it without fear 
ofinjury. Also in reply to “ M. C. B.” of Fredonia, N. Y. I think 
if there is a good confectioner in the town, she will be able to get 
a little green coloring, which is imported and quite expensive, but 
it is already flavored, which is something gained and will keep any 
length of time if corked up. * 


ORANGE, N. J. ADMIRER. 


SILK RAGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HoUSEKEEPING November 26, Mrs Griffith asks “ how 
wide the pieces of silk should be cut for scarfs, etc.” When the 
silk was good guality | allowed one-half an inch. When thin one 
inch. They were all sewed “hit or miss.” The balls wound per- 
fectly smooth without twisting the silk. The drighter the colors, 
the prettier the work will be. Red linen was used for warp. 
Twelve ounces of silk will make material one yard long and three- 
fourths of a yard wide. Mrs. H. WILSON Munson. 

HUNTINGTON, MASS. 


SALTING ALMONDS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I notice in your last number a request from “C. O. K.,” New 
York, how to salt almonds nicely, and as my recipe has been so 
successful, I should like to give it to “C. O. K.” through your 
journal. Take only the best almonds (Jordan), blanch them, and 
soak in the best olive oil for two hours. Remove them carefully, 
letting the oil drip from them, then lay them in coarse salt on atin 
plate in the oven, allowing the oven door to stay open while they 


are browning. Stir them about with a spoon often and if allowed 

to remain in the hot oven long enough—they will be so brown and 

crisp as to make one think they had never seen oil. 3B. W.M. 
CHICAGO. 


HOW MUCH FOR A CHINAMAN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have a friend whose family leave the city next spring. He, 
his son, and myself, intend to hire a bachelor apartment. We, 
or rather I, think we shall need a servant to generally look 
after things and have suggested hiring a Chinaman. We find an 
unusual amount of ignorance regarding the advisability of this 
move and I therefore write in the hope that you or some of your 
readers may be able to tell me how, and where, and how much I 
must pay to get a Chinaman; ifhe is likely to prove as satisfactory 
as a man of some other nationality, etc. Thanks for the service 
your pages have already rendered our household. YUCATAN, 

NEw YorK City. 


CHEESE FORMING, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The novel method of butter making given in a late number of 
your magazine prompts me to send our friends of the “ Cozy 
Corner” a somewhat similar cheese-forming process. Lay a 
piece of white cotton cloth, say one foot square, over a pint bowl; 
turn into it a cupful of thick, sweet cream ; draw up the corners of 
the cloth tying them so as to press the cream into a spherical mass. 
Hang this in a dark, cool closet for three days; on the fourth day 
transfer the cream, already solid, to a clean cloth well dusted with 
salt. Atthe end of three days more you will have a little round 
cheese of the same texture and of nearly the same flavor as the 
delicate Caprera cheeses so justly popular. M. W. P. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CARVING AS A FINE ART. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am interested in reading Mrs. Lincoln on “ Holiday Carving” 
in your issue of December ro. She arranges her words so they 
read intelligently on the turkey and goose carving question, but 
genteel and skillful carving such birds, comes like good cook- 
ing—from experience. I fear a novice following ever so closely 
her instructions, would land his goose where the American carver 
did his, as described in the verse following Mrs. Lincoln’s contri- 
bution. I do not agree with her when she says, ‘“ The carver may 
stand or sit as suits his convenience.” 

A genteel carver always sits when he carves. The lady of the 
house would paralyze her guests if she should rise to cut the pie, or 
dole the pudding, but it would be equally as proper for her to jump 
up as for the host when he desired to carve. 

All should be prompt at table when dinner is announced, all 
should be seated at the same moment and nothing but a cyclone 
allowed to move any one from his or her chair, after being once 
seated, until the hostess says—“ Let us rise.” PETER. 

WILLIAMSBURG, MAss. 


SILK RAGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING for November 26, I have read Mrs. 
Griffith’s plea in regard to “silk rags.” For the benefit of any 
who may be interested in the subject I would send the address of 
Theodore Lamar, 461 St Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. He weaves 
silk curtains very satisfactorily, and upon application will send 
circulars giving full directions as to cutting silks. 

To any who do not know I would speak of the “ latest thing ” in 
portiers and curtains. The ordinary “ 4/uezean” is utilized with 
very pretty effect, and one of its chief attractions is its ability to 
laundry well, which is a great consideration in sooty cities. A 
pair of curtains recently seen was covered with outlined disks 
placed at irregular intervals on the dark side. Very coarse white 
darning cotton was used, just laid upon the “ jean ” and couched, 
or caught downat regular intervals with dark blue cotton. An- 
other had the light side out with the dark ends turned over, form- 
ing a dado and frieze with a conventional design in white couched on 
in the same way as the disks; across the bottom of the frieze and 
top of the dado was blue and white tasseled fringe. 

PopLarR BLuFrF, Mo. C. C, WILLIAMS 
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FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


| Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


ANSWER TO ANAGRAM, 
(Printed in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of November 12, No. 66.) 


56.—A KITCHEN OUTFIT, 

Among the large number of solutions to the “ Kitchen Outfit,” 
there have been a great variety of errors, many of them quite 
amusing and some far-fetched. The following are selected from 
a few of the answers: 


1.—A servant named Sally Lum, Marie, Agate (Agatha), Char- 
lotte Russe, Fry, and Gem. 

3.—Must always serve the meal, table, broom, pudding-dish, 
jelly-tin, milk-can, chopping-tray, and breakfast cup, 

4.—And never butter, washer, scraper, steamer, burner, toaster, 
cutter, skimmer, hands. 

5.—Nor dipper, lifter, fingers into it. 

8.—Hoped she fosed, lounge, make weights, wood, wood-biggin, 
over the back gate. 

9.—Not roller, lifter, wringer, dasher, string, poker, tumbler, 
toaster, fire, whisk, castor, shaker, ranger, towels. 

10.—But curry jar, roller, efforts. 

12.—I candle (can dull), cloths (111 close), shutter, shecf (shall 
have), c/oset (close t’eyes), cover, can cover, eyes. 

13-—There’s chopping dish. 

14.—A carpet sweeper, griddle-cake turner, pan-cake turner: 
spoon holder, stand, brush, spoon drawer, stove poker, toureen 
(turn), aside. 

16.—Meat dish covered (discovered), saucer (saw, sir), spider. 

19—A holder, range (rage), wooden box, turn, plate, preserv- 
ing kettle, churn, ax, tray (trait) tack, tea urn (turn), hobby, scoop 
(scope), box. 

20.—A certain weight (way it), agate (knack it), Dutch oven. 

21.—I must drake, tin form (in form), tub, stopper. 

23.—Had a grate, cutter tin(y), mould, colander. 

25.—A stomach warming, egg, baking-pan. 

26.—My piano, jars (joys), rocking chair, board. 

27.—Like a copper (cow prepared), mortar. 

28.—Her cook kettle (get ill), leaf, skipper, bolt. 

29.—Not wick, press, hamper. 

30.—‘ Jack, chain, bolt, clothes bar, screen, the kitchen door.’’ 


Following is the correct solution of 


THE STORY. 


When I began housekeeping I engaged a servant named Patty (1) 
pans. ‘The artof cooking was a big riddle (2) which she had never 
solved, and she needed all kinds of instruction. I told her she 
must always serve the soup pot (3), and never dipper (4) hands nor 
poker (5) fingers into it; she must also dresser (6) self neatly and 
avoid lifting heavy articles, as she might strazuer (7) back. 1 was 
willing that she should have company, but hoped she wooden spoon 
(8) over the back gate. I also told her she must keep everything 
in its proper place, and not Pitcher (g) towels, etc., carelessly about. 

She was so anxious to learn that I could not but encorer (10) 
efforts, and in a short time she was a grater (11) help to me than 
I had anticipated. Still she was stupid at times, but, thought I: 
“1 can opener (12) eyes to her deficiencies, and while there’s life 
there’s soap (13) dish.” She was very persevering, and I never 
saw a cake turner (14) aside from carrying out anything she un- 
dertook, nor an egg deater (15) in bringing it to a froth. 

Even the meat saw (16) how anxious she was to succeed. I told 
her if she felt she was no¢ ad/e (17) to do a thing properly, I would 
explain, and then she must not fork (18) get. I saw she had a £nzfe 
(19) tor saving trifles. Salad dressing she could not make; there 
is a certain s&z//et (20) requires. She was rather careless, a fault I 
felt I must skewer (21) her of. I told her she must not allow the 
coachman to smoke his ze plate (22) er than nine o’clock in the 
kitchen. One day I saw she had a doé/er (23) pimple on her hand, 


and that she looked az/ (24); she said she had a stomach cake (25) 
pan. I feared she was going to be sick, and I had been hav- 
ing such an easy time of late, I dreaded to resume the culinary 
work.“ My funnel (26) have to stop now,” I thought, and, like a 
lamp (27) repared for the slaughter, I descended to the kitchen. 
Any lady who has had her cook cleaver (28) at short notice, must 
know how I felt. I was not dow/ (29) d enough to ask her to stay; 
so she left me. I called out: “ Jack, clock (30) the kitchen door; 
we'll dine at a restaurant to-day.” 


Although each of the different articles of the “ Kitchen Outfit” 
have been correctly rendered by some one of the many who have 
sent in their solutions of the puzzle, no one person has given a// of 
them correctly. In the examination and consideration of the dif- 
ferent solutions, No. 26 has been counted out, as the story in 
| connection with that number was told in such a way as to leave a 
chance for misinterpretation, notwithstanding the fact that nine- 
tenths of the solutions have this number correctly stated. 

This is the first instance, since the establishment of our Ana- 
grammatical department, that there have been no prize winners. 

The laborers in this vineyard of recreation will not be likely to 
find any sour grapes in connection with the next article on the 
Programme, which will be 


AN ANAGRAMMATICAL DICKENS PARTY. 


The guests of the occasion being fifty prominent characters hav- 
ing place in some one of Dickens’s writings. The next No. of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of January 7, No. 70, will give the 
names of the guests in Anagram, and for the correct solution of 
those names, the prizes announced for the “ Kitchen Outfit” will 
be offered again, as follows: 

To the First complete rendering of the story, a copy of ‘‘ Good- 
holme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book published 
of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Third, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of a Single Volume of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee.” 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of the completed story. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of December 10, No. 68.) 


68.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Chat, chatter, chatterbox. 


69.—SEVEN KINDS OF CAKE. 
Answer.—Ladyfinger, sponge, plum, wedding, loaf, gold, snow. 


70.—DECAPITATION, ETC. 
Aunswer.—Snow, now, no, won. 


71.—PUZZLE. 
Axnswer.—Balaam’s Ass. 


72.—CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


Answer.— Ss P 
B UN ALS 
3U GAR-F EL UR 
N A G EM U 
R 
73.—HALF SQUARE. 
Answer.— Pe VY 
REESE tT LED 
7 Fa 
SERS 
RS 
EN D 
AS 
U 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


New York CIty. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. DECEMBER 24, 1887. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, }. ass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 


New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co, Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; “leveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


PINCHING PARSIMONY. 

It is well and right to be economical, for economy is at the 
base of saving and comfort and independence. Many a house- 
wife has wasted the substance of her husband’s earnings, and 
many another one has been the means of enabling him, perhaps 
forcing him, to lay by something for a rainy day. The pride 
of the thrifty housewife who boasts that nothing is lost under 
her administration of domestic expenditure and consumption, is 
familiar to all. Every scrap and shred is utilized by her, and 
she rivals the inventiveness of manufacturers in converting wastes 
into serviceable use. Poor, hard working men owe it to their 
wives’ economy that their littlke homes are their own; while 
others struggle along hopelessly in the effort to get a home, 
against the extravagances of their wives. 

But economy is not pinching parsimony. Make no mistake 
about this. The good housewife who is doing her best to make 
both ends meet and, if possible, to save a little, out of her hus- 
band’s earnings, is not to be confounded with the one who is 
endeavoring to pinch something out of the existence of her 
family and herself. The one will keep her family well, but will 
not waste; the other will try to prevent goodness from going 
into life. 

An old man worth $50,000 was declining in weakness to the 
grave and had been ordered by his physician to take a little 
wine. “This is rich living for me,” he said regretfully, as he 
was sipping the wine and eating a cracker; and he made sure 
that not a drop remained in the glass to be lost. Here was an 
economical spirit turned into parsimony; and a life that had 
been industrious and useful, was no doubt prematurely ended 
by its pinching character. 

Savings made at the expense of starving the body and mind are 


too dearly bought. They may be of service to children and their 
prosperity, but the sacrifice that creates them has no defense. 

There was a time when parsimony did not look as bad as it now 
does. It had almost an excuse in a day of scarcity and poverty, of 
high prices and small earnings. But the people who need to re- 
sort to absolute parsimony nowadays are few, and those people 
are usually the most wasteful and, considering their means, the 
most extravagant. The day of comfort and luxury has come to 
most people who would avail themselves of it. 

A pinched up existence is hardly an apology for keeping soul 
and body together, anda person who pinches his body and soul 
not only acts like a'trespasser upon the domain of life, but by his 
conduct endeavors to make himself a trespasser. 


CHEAP FOODS THE BEST. 

The nutrients got from vegetable foods are cheaper than those 
got from animal foods, taking equal quantities in kind and nutri- 
ent value. The cheapest food is that which furnishes the actually 
nutrient material at the least cost. Analysis has determined that 
meat, eggs, fish, milk, and other animal foods cost three times 
more than flour, meal, and other staple vegetable foods to get 
the same nutritive result. From eight to thirty-four cents per 
pound is the cost of a pound of vegetable protein, the most im- 
portant of the nutrient ingredients, while the cost of protein in 
animal food is from eighteen cents to one dollar. Wheat flour, 
corn meal, and the other cereal products are the cheapest foods. 
Potatoes are not so economical, and their protein is inferior and 
less digestible. 

Professor Atwater points out how extravagant the Americans 
are in the purchase of the most costly foods and in their prep- 
aration and waste. But, great as is this evil from a financial 
standpoint, the results that flow from bad physiological economy 
in the use of food are far more deplorable. Some of our wisest 
scholars of physiology and hygiene are persuaded that improper 
eating, and especially overeating, is a source of more disease than 
any one thing; and that what we may call the eating habit does, 
on the whole, more harm to health than even the drinking habit. 
The rich suffer in health, the great body of the people—the wage 
workers and others in moderate circumstances — suffer both in 


| health and purse, and, what is the saddest part of the whole story, 


the poor suffer most of all from the neglect of the fundamental 
principles of food economy. . 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST CHILDREN. 

What does this boycott of landlords against families with small 
children mean? Surely it does not mean that the parental instinct 
is declining. Children are no less dear to their elders now than 
they used to be. The man or woman would be worse than a bar- 
barian who would discriminate against well behaved children and 
the race has not deteriorated to that point yet. No, the trouble is 
primarily with parents. When paternal and maternal discipline 
are wanting, when children are allowed to handle and meddle with 
those things that they can break, spoil or injure, when children are 
the ones to enforce obedience, instead of parents, then a landlord 
cannot be blamed if he discriminates against a family containing 
three or four children, or more or less. It is a financial matter 
with him and his rent does not compensate him for the damage 
that the children will do, nor for the loss of tenants who will not 
put up with their noise and disagreeable conduct. The whole 
question falls right back upon parents. There is no sense in giv- 
ing the American child the large amount of liberty that he has, 
without seeing to it that he pays some regard to the rights of others. 


— 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


No one has succeeded better, and few have succeeded so well, 
in presenting “the real” man as Professor Tyler has succeeded | 
with Patrick Henry. But one memoir of the Virginian orator had 
previously been published, that of William Wirt in 1817; in the 
meantime new sources of information have been discovered and it 
becomes known that he was misrepresented by his biographer 
and by political opponents, to be at last set forth in his true light 
in this volume of the American Statesmen series. 

Patrick Henry was not the illiterate man, nor the “ briefless bar- 
rister ” that he was represented to be. His fee books have been 
found and they prove that he had remarkable industry. His won- 
derful command of language and exalted diction had their foun- 
dation in a reading that was wide for that day, and a thorough one. 
On the first trial of his eloquence, the celebrated Parsons cause, 
he overruled law, equity, judgment, bewildered his opponents, 
entranced the jury and so electrified the court house crowd that 
they carried him out of the room on their shoulders. The dramatic 
interest in the book culminates in the great speech which has been 
the favorite school-boy’s declamation. As Professor Tyler says: 
“It is chiefly the tradition of that one speech to-day that keeps 
alive in millions of American homes the name of Patrick Henry 
and which lifts him in the popular faith almost to the rank of some 
mythical hero.” The speech is given in full and the scene is 
pictured by quotation from contemporary witnesses, with gesture 
and word effect. The whole biography has an unusual amount of 
interest and bears evidence of the biographer’s great skill and 
research. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 


MISS WEST’S CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Instead of asking a beginner in the study of geography to define 
meridians and axis and all that stuff which the young mind is in- 
capable of comprehending, the sensible teacher of this day starts 
off with calling the child’s attention and observation to the rela- 
tivity of position, to the phenomena of the weather, to the varieties 
of vegetation, to the differences between land and water, mountain 
and valley, river and lake, points of the compass, etc. Frances C. 
Sparbank pursues this method in this handy book and then applies 
it to the grand divisions of the earth for the purpose of giving the 
child some understanding of what kind of countries Africa and 
South America and Greenland and all the others are. The book 
is in conversational form between “ Miss West” and several chil- 
dren and the contents and method would receive the commendation 
of the best educators. The book seems to be as well adapted to 
home use in the hands of an intelligent person, as to school use, 
and in either event the children will be fond of it and will learn 
rapidly. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 30cents. Paper covers; 
129 pages. 


HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 

The series of autobiographical sketches published in the /orum 
and telling how some of our public men were educated opened a 
vein of writing that the public enjoyed reading. It is just as 
if President Barnard, Edward Everett Hale, President White, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and the rest had invited you to sit 
down in their libraries and listen to a confidential account of how 
they were educated and a criticism of the methods employed and 
objects sought. These sketches give one a clear insight, within 
somewhat narrow limits it may be, into the personality of these 
men, and the constitution of their minds. The self examination 
that they put themselves under, the tracing of cause and effect, the 
criticism of their educators and the personal reminiscences all 
make up a series of articles that are of permanent value to the stu- 
dent and scholar, and that must long retain their interest for the 
general reader. There are eleven papers inall. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price 30 cents. : 


STORIES OF AMERICAN WARS. 

These are twelve true stories and furnish a rich feast for patriotic 
and venture loving boys and girls. The stories are drawn from 
old records and family traditions, and though some of them are 
slightly embellished, they are well based on fact. The fresher and 


more vivid of the stories are tales of the Revolution, the battles, 
skirmishes and marches in which our ancestors participated, com- 
paratively few of which have been told outside the family circle or 
the localities where they occurred. From these original sources is 
told the story of the capture of the British General Prescott, in 
command at Newport, by a picked party of Americans under Col. 
Barton, one of the most daring exploits of the Revolution. Another 
is the narrative of the raid of the Indians upon Royalton, Vt., in 
1780, when the village was burned and several of the inhabitants 
murdered. Most of the stories are illustrated. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company. Price $1.25. 


OUR STANDARD BEARER. 


Oliver Optic will be justified in presenting his life of General 
Grant to the public once again. It was issued at the close of the 
civil war and rapidly passed through many editions, such was the 
favor with which it was received by youthful readers. It has long 
been out of print, but now comes out in a new edition, with a nar- 
rative of the civil career of the General as President for two terms; 
his remarkable journey abroad; his life in New York; and his 
sickness, death and burial. The re-awakening of interest in chron- 
icles of the great rebellion has made a lively demand for this book. 
Perhaps the reader will remember that the narrative is told by 
“Captain Galligasken ” after a style that is certainly not common 
or tiresome, but, rather, in a direct, simple, picturesque and in- 
spiring way that wins the heart of the young reader. For the boy 
who wants to read the life of General Grant this book is the best 
that has been published, perhaps the only one that is worth any 
consideration. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 367 pages 


THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 


Miss Murfree—“ Charles Egbert Craddock ”—in her “ Story of 
Keedon Bluffs,” adds another to her interesting series of character 
sketches of mid-Southern life. It is a domestic story, located in 
the Tennessee mountain region, rich in local portraiture, and 
faithful in dialect, and holds the interest of the reader from start 
to finish. It well supplements Miss Murfree’s series of short 
stories gathered under the title of “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
her “ Down the Ravine,” “The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” and “In the Clouds,” and adds to the already well- 
earned fame of the author as a representative writer of character 
literature, equal in many respects to Mrs. Stowe’s characteriza- 
tions in “ Uncle T6m’s Cabin.” Each volume, it would seem, must 
place Miss Murfree’s name and works of fiction higher and still 
higher on the scroll of fame, and add a handsome amount to 
the financial exchequer of both herself and her publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


CALENDARS FOR 1888. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company of Boston, republish for 1888, the 
jrowning, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whitney and Whittier Calendars with substantiall, the same 
decorated cards that were published this year, but with a marked 
change in the arrangement of selections from the authors’ writ- 
ings. Theyare now bound in cloth, so that the leaves may be 
turned every day and at the end of the yearapretty cloth bound 
volume is left. All except the Whitney calendar have portraits 
and other artistic designs in colors drawn from the authors’ dwell- 
ings, or from characters or incidents in their writings. Price 50 
cents each. 


A GIRL’S ROOM. 


A girl generally knows how to make her room cosy and attrac- 
tive, but she likes to get suggestions of novelties and how to make 
and do things that she had not thought of. To perform this ser- 
vice is the object of this volume, and, as well, to be a friendly com- 
panion in time of need, to be consulted when she would like 
something new to doand to be shown the way to do it; or when 
she would like a fresh diversion for a guest, or a bright game for a 
social evening, or a pleasant employment during a summer outing, 
or an occupation fora rainy day, oz to make a gift for a friend. 
The 236 pages are full of these suggestions. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 
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ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


THE ORIGIN OF CLAM CHOWDER. 


I am frequently asked, “‘ What is clam chowder?” and I have 
replied that more than thirty years ago I heard the poet Long- 
fellow urge a French lady to eat some clam chowder because it 
was French. The lady looked up in astonishment and uttered a 
most significant, Comment donc / Unto which Longfellow replied 
that the French originally settled on the borders of New England, 
and Mother Necessity soon taught them how to stew clams and fish 
in layers with bacon, sea biscuit (crackers) and other ingredients in 
a kettle (chaudicr:). Now, from the French the Indians learned the 
Roman Catholic religion and a little of the French language and a 
great deal of the dish which the new-comers had invented. The 
Indians were not apt in the pronunciation or in the significance of 
French, and when they heard the Gaul speak of the chaudiere the 
Indian supposed it referred to the food, and his nearest approach 
to the pronunciation was chawder—the name which early English 
fishermen and settlers learned from the Indian, and which the 
Anglo-Saxon in the New World further corrupted into chowder.— 
Cor. American Register. 


A DINnING-Room MYSTERY. 


A gentleman who was invited out to dine at a Delaware avenue 
residence lately observed that the chandelier over the dining-room 
table was of peculiar construction, so that there was a light over 
the head of each guest. The globes were of various colors, some 
amber, some red and some blue. “ What is the object of having 
the globes of different colors?” the guest asked of his hostess. 
“Why, you see,” said she, “ when one gives a dinner or tea, one 
must invite some people whom one perfectly hates. Now last 
Tuesday I gave a supper and I had to invite two women whom I 
despise. But I had to invite them or some of the young men I 
wanted wouldn’t come. I had my revenge on my fair enemies, 
however. I placed each of these two women under one of those 
pale blue lights at the table. They’re usually considered beau- 
tiful women, but under that light they had the most ghastly 
look you ever saw. They were perfect scarecrows. They seemed 
to have aged twenty years the minute that they sat down. The 
men noticed it, of course, but they did not divine what caused it. 
They were quite taken aback and awfully glum at first. But 
finally one of th.: turned with a sigh and began talking to a real 
homely little thing that was sitting under a ruby-colored light. 
Why, she was perfectly charming under it. So, you see that when 
I want people to look perfectly hideous I put them under the blue 
lights. It kills everything.” The gentleman looked up. He was 
under a blue light— Buffalo Courier. 


WHY THEY ARE CALLED TUMBLERS. 

Max Muller was giving a luncheon in this delicious room to 
the charming and talented Princess Alice, the wife of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and second daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. There were not a dozen guests beside the princess and her 
husband ; and a very agreeable luncheon we had, with pleasant 
talk on all kinds of interesting subjects. But what excited the 
curiosity of all the strangers present was a set of the most attrac- 
tive little round bowls of ancient silver about the size of a large 
orange. They were brought round, according to the custom of the 
place, filled to the brim with the famous ale brewed in the college. 
These, we were told, were “tumblers,” and we were speedily 
shown how they came by their name—a fitting lesson for the 
guests of a philologist ! 

When one of these little bowls was empty it was placed upon 
the table, mouth downward. Instantly—so perfect was its balance 
—it flew back into its proper position, as if asking to be filled 
again. No matter how it was treated—trundled along the floor— 
balanced carefully on its side—dropped suddenly upon the soft, 
thick carpet—up it rolled again and settled itself with a few gentle 
shakings and swaying into its place, like one of those india rubber 
tumbling dolls your baby brothers and sisters delight in. 

This, then, was the origin of our word “ tumbler,” at first made 
of silver, as are these All Souls’ tumblers. Then, when glass be- 


came common, the round glasses that stood on a flat base super- 
seded the exquisitely Lalanced silver spheres, and stole their name 
so successfully that you have to go to All Souls’ and a few other 
old houses to see the real thing. —-Wide Awake. 


Too MucH MEat. 


Most people eat too much meat. Nature has so bountifully 
supplied this country with animal food that our people appear to 
have come to the conclusion that it is an essential duty on their 
part to make daily consumption of large quantities of it. While 
some animal food is needful, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that it is required three times a day, or really oftener than once 
every twenty-four hours. European laborers rarely get meat more 
than once or twice a week, and yet they are, as a general thing, 
robust and strong, and capable of enduring hardships under which 
our great meat eaters would surely sink. 

A writer says: ‘The heavy work of the world is not done 
by men who eat meat. The Russian soldiers, who built such 
wonderful roads and carried a weight of armor and luggage that 
would crush the average farmhand, lived on coarse brown bread 
and sour wine. They were temperate in diet and regular in 
exercise. The Spanish peasant works all day and dances half 
the night, and yet eats only his black bread, onion and water- 
melon. The Smyrna porter eats only a little fruit and some 
olives, and yet he walks off with his load of one hundred pounds. 
The coolie fed on rice is more active and can endure more than the 
negro fed on meat.”—Philadelphia Star. 


ANOTHER PICK AT TOOTHPICKS. 


The toothpick, when used with discretion and at proper times 
and in proper places, is an unobjectionable little instrument. Its 
occasional employment is, as a rule, necessary to cleanliness and 
the preservation of the teeth. So also is the use of the tooth- 
brush. This adjunct of the toilet is, however, never used in public. 
The person who, after partaking of a meal, should proceed to pub- 
licly use his tooth-brush, would speedily find himself banished 
from decent society. Yet such action would be less objectionable 
to witness than the service to which some people, who pretend to 
refinement and culture, put the toothpick. There is but one place 
in which it may be rightly used—the dressing-room—and no per- 
son who has the slightest consideration for the feelings of others 
will handle it anywhere else. 

It would seem to be almost unnecessary to make such state- 
ments as those in the foregoing paragraph. No one possessing 
any delicacy of feeling or squeamishness of digestion will dream 
of controverting them. And yet the toothpick is daily increasing 
and has already reached proportions that strike the foreign visitor 
with astonishment and disgust, and make the lives of many of our 
citizens anything but agreeable. 

The practice has doubtless grown owing to the large number of 
people who live or have lived in hotels and boarding houses, where 
toothpicks were furnished with the idea that guests would take 
them to their rooms, and in some hotels guests can even now pro- 
cure toothpicks only at the doors by which they leave the dining- 
rooms. In other hotels and in many boarding houses, and also, it 
is sad to have to write, in some private houses, the toothpick 
holder is a regular ornament (?) of the meal table, and its contents 
are assiduously worked. 

In no other country that the writer has ever visited have tooth- 
picks been publicly used in private houses or in the presence of 
women. An English woman or a French woman of the better 
class not only never dreams of using a toothpick before people, but 
she considers it something that it is more pleasant not even to 
mention. Here, however, it is no uncommon occurrence to hear a 
lady ask for the toothpicks and select one that she thinks will fit 
her needs. The subject is not an agreeable one to write about. It 
could have been treated in a far more realistic manner, but this is 
one of the instances in which much may be profitably left for the 
intelligence of the reader to supply. There are, of course, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who are guiltless in this matter ; 
there is, perhaps, an equal number who, through thoughtlessness 
or carelessness, are not guiltless. It probably needs, however, 
only a hint to reclaim them. Should these lines have only a very 
limited effect they will not have been written in vain.—Zhe Epoch. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
It was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars, — 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


’Twas in the calm and silent night! 
The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatiently urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumphant arches gleaming swell 
Ilis breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
THlow keen the stars, his only thought; 
The air now calm and cold and thin 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


O, strange indifference! Low and high 
Drowsed over commor joys and cares ; 
The earth was still—but knew sot why; 
The world was listening—unawares ! 
I{ow calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


It ¢s the calm and silent night ! 
A hundred bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy xow / 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven 
In the solemn midnight 


Centuries ago! 
_—Unidentified. 


LIFE LEAVES. 

The day, with its sandals dipped in dew, 

Has passed through the evening’s golden 

gates, 

And a single star in the cloudless blue 

For the rising moon in silence waits. 
While the winds that sigh to the languid hours 
A lullaby breathe o’er the faded flowers. 


The lilies nod to the sound of the stream 
That winds along with a sullen flow, 
And either awake or half in a dream 
I pass through the realms of long ago. 
While faces peer with many a smile 
From the bowers of Memory’s magical isle. 


There are joys and sunshine, sorrows and tears, 
That check the path of life’s April hours, 
And a longing wish for the coming years, 
That Hope ever wreathes with its fairest 
flowers. : 
There are friendships guileless—love as bright 
And pure as the stars in the halls of night. 


| There are other memories—bitter pain 
And buried hopes and a broken vow, 
And an aching heart by the restless main, 
And the sea breeze fanning a pallid brow, 
And a wanderer on the shell-lined shore 
Listening for voices that speak no more. 


There are passions strong and ambitions wild, 
And a fierce desire to stand in the van 

Of the battle of life, and the heart of the child 
Is crushed in the breast of the struggling man. 

But short the regrets and few the tears 

That fall on the tomb of the vanquished years. 


There’s a quiet and peace and domestic love, 
And joys arising from faith and truth, 
And a love unquestioning—far above 
The passionate dreamings of ardent youth. 
And kisses of children on lip and cheek, 
And the parent’s bliss which no tongue can 
speak. 


Theregare loved ones lost! There are little 
graves 

In the distant dell, ’neath protecting trees, 
Where the streamlet winds and the violet 

waves, 

And the grasses sway to the sighing breeze. 
And we mourn for the pressure of tender lips, 
And the light of eyes darkened in Death’s 

eclipse. 


And thus as the glow of the daylight dies, 

And the Night’s first look to the day is cast, 
I gaze ’neath those beautiful summer skies 

At the pictures that hang on the hall of the 

past. 
Oh, Sorrow and Joy chant a mingled lay, 
When to Memory’s wildwood we wander away. 
— Unidentified. 


OLD KITCHEN REVERIES. 
Far back in my musings my thoughts have been 
cast 
To the cot where the hours of my childhood 
were passed ; 
I loved all its rooms, to the pantry and hall, 
But that blessed old kitchen was dearer than all. 
Its chairs and its tables, none brighter could be, 
For all its surroundings were sacred to me— 
To the nail in the ceiling, the latch on the door— 
And I love every crack on the old kitchen 
floor. 


I remember the fireplace, with mouth high and 
wide, 

The old-fashioned oven that stood by its side, 

Out of which, each Thanksgiving, came pud- 
dings and pies 

That fairly bewildered and dazzled my eyes, 

And then, too, St. Nicholas, slyly and still, 

Came down every Christmas, our stockings to 


fill ; 

But the dearest of memories I’ve laid up in 
store 

Is the mother that trod on the old kitchen 
floor. 


Day in and out, from morning till night, 

Her footsteps were busy, her heart always light, 

For it seemed to me, then, that she knew not a 
care,— 

The smile was so gentle her face used to wear. 

I remember with pleasure what joy filled our 
eyes 

When she told us the stories that children so 
prize ; 

| They were new every night, though we’d heard 

them before 
| From her lips at the wheel on the old kitchen 
floor. 


I remember the window where mornings I’d run, 

As soon as the day, to watch for the sun; 

And I thought, when my head scarcely reached 
to the sill, 

That it slept through the night in the trees on 
the hill ; 

And the small tract of ground that my eyes 
there could view, 

Was all of the world that my infancy knew; 

Indeed, I cared not to know of it more; 

For a world of itself was that old kitchen floor. 


To-night those old visions come back at their 
will, 

But the wheel and the music forever are still ; 

The band is moth-eaten, the wheel laid away, 

And the fingers that turned it lie mouldering in 
clay; 

The hearth-stone, so sacred, is just as ’twas then, 

And the voices of children ring out there again; 

The sun through the window looks in as of yore, 

But it sees stranger feet on the old kitchen floor. 


I ask not for honor, but this I would crave— 

That when the lips speaking are closed in the 
grave, 

My children would gather theirs round by their 
side, 

And tell of the mother who long ago died; 

*Twould be more enduring, far dearer to me, 

Than inscriptions on marble or granite could be, 

To have them tell often, as I did of yore, 

Of the mother who trod on the old kitchen floor. 

—Unidentified. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
Oh; your hands, they are strangely fair,— 
Fair for the jewels that sparkle there, 
Fair for the witchery of the spell 
That ivory keys alone can tell; 
But when their delicate touches rest 
Here in my own, I love them best, 
And I clasp with eager, acquisitive spans 
My glorious treasure of beautiful hands. 


Marvellous, wonderful, beautiful hands, 

They can coax roses to bloom in the strands 
Of your brown tresses; and ribbons will twine 
Under mysterious touches of thine 

Into such knots as entangle the soul 

And fetter the heart under such a control 

As only the strength of my love understands 
My passionate love for your beautiful hands. 


As I remember the first fair touch 

Of the beautiful hands I love so much, 

I seem to thrill as I then was thrilled 

As I kissed the glove I found unfilled,— 
When I met your gaze and queenly bow, 

As you said to me, laughingly, “‘ Keep it now!” 
And, dazed and alone, in a dream I stand, 
Kissing this ghost of your beautiful hand. 


When first I loved in the long ago, 

And held your hand as I told you so, 

Pressed and caressed it, gave it a kiss, 

And said: ‘I would de for a hand like this!” 
Little I deemed love's fullness yet 

Had to ripen when eyes were wet, 

And prayers were vain in the wild demands 
For one warm touch of your beautiful hands. 


Beautiful hands—oh, beautiful hands !— 

Could you reach out of the alien lands 

Where you are lingering, and give me to-night 

Only a touch, were it ever so light, 

My heart were soothed, and my weary brain 

Would lull itself to rest again, 

For there is no pleasure the world commands 

Like the caress of your beautiful hands. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Particular attention is invit- 
ed to our new French Corset, 
“The Diane,” ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $5.50 each. Our 
customers are cordially invited 
to examine these most excel- 


lent Paris-made Corsets, which 
combine new features in style) 
and shape and are absolutely 
controlled by us for the United 


States. | 
Orders by mail from any part 
of the country will receive care-. 


ful and prompt attention. 


Jamas McCreery & C0., 


Broadway and llth st., 
NEW YORK. 


Pills 


will save the dyspeptic from many 
days of misery, and enable him to eat 
whatever he wishes. They prevent 


Sick Headache, 


cause the food to assimilate and nour- 
ish the body, give keen appetite, and 


Develop Flesh 


and solid muscle. Elegantly sugar 
coated. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 


Price, 25cts. per box. | 


impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- | 


Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 


chiefs, Linen, Gloves, ] 
Sample of either by mail 


dealers in fine toilet goods. 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekee ing. ; 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 

By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated with original draw- 
ings by well-known American artists. for this holiday 
edition. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt or tor- 
chon style, embossed, $1.50. 


NATURE AND ART. 

A collection of famous* poems by the best authors, 
illustrated with beautiful etchings after the most cel- 
ebrated artists, compiled by Louise Reid Estes. 
1 vol., quarto, vellum plated cloth, gilt edges, $5.00, 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 

A collection of 20 etchings by noted artists of this 
School, such as Volkhart, Leisten, and others, with 
descriptive test, royal quarto, beautifully bound ; 
edi ion limited to 350 copies; proofs on Holland pa- 
per, $15.00. 


| LALLA ROOKH.—The Vellum Edition. 


By Thomas Moore. This charming oriental poems is 
illustrated with photo-etchings made from designs of 
the best artists in America, Europe and Persia, 

rinted in colors on vellum paper. 1 vol, quarto, 
ound in parchment and in vellum cloth folio, with 
stamped ribbons, $15.00. 


| RECENT FRENCH ART. 


A series of 16 beautiful photo-etchings, reproduced 
from selected original paintings, by the most cele 
brated French artists, with descriptive text. Printed 
intints. 1 vol., folio, (12 x 17), cloth, $7.50. 


THE WHITE HILLS. 


By T. Starr King, a reprint of this rare American 


Classic, illustrated with new cuts and beautitul pho- 


togravures. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET i GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


Croup 


Is a disease that calls for instant atten- 
tion. ‘“ While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy was taken ill with 
Croup. We feared he would die from 
strangulation. It so happened that 
there was in the house a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral, which we administered in 
small doses, and, in less than one hour, 
the little patient was breathing easily.” 
— Mrs. E. C. Gedney, 128th st., N. Y. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pneumonia 


Leaves the lungs in a weak and diseased 
condition. ‘Two years ago, after an 
attack of pneumonia, I was troubled 
with a bad cough, which kept my throat 
in such a state that I had frequent 
hemorrhages. I took Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


which relieved me at once, and I have 
had no further trouble with either my 
throat or lungs.’’— C. V. Nadow, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


DANDRUFF 


should never be nez- 
lected, because its nut- 
ural end is in 


BALDNESS. 

The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
cleanliness — thorough 
shampooing for women 
once a fortnight, and 
for men once a week. 
The best agent for the 
purpose is 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


Absolutely Pure, Emollient, Healing. 


Made especially for washing the delicate 
skin of Infants, and for Skin and Scalp 
Diseases. Eminently adapted for Sham- 
pooing. Cures Dandruff and Itching, pre- 
vents Baldness, stimulates growth of the 
hair. Invaluable for toilet and bath. Pre- 
vents chapping and chafing. Av/iseptic de- 
All Druggists. 


odorant. 25 cents per cake. 
Sample and pamphlet sent for /our Cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


100 Futon St., New Yori. 


CURE FOR 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent a 
paid on of price, 5o cents. Prepared only by 


J OOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


iy 
COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors, Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work, 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
ackage. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
y Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
irections tor coloring Photos, doing 


cents a 
Sold 
Sampte Card, 


fancy work, and making ink. 
WELLS; RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V& 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

To fumigate a house, burn in it sulphur or tar; then whitewash 
and paint. 

It is said that snuffing powdered borax up the nostrils will cure 
a catarrhal cold. 

Books and pictures, in intelligent families, now rank next to 
bread and butter. 

A dry cellar is a downright luxury—especially if it is filled with 
the winter’s coal. 

A good way to take cod liver oil, to make it palatable, is by put- 
ting it into tomato catsup. 

By using soda water as a wash you can clean ceilings that have 
been smoked by a kerosene lamp. 

Do not restrict the boys and girls in the matter of fresh air. 
Dirt is often a beneficial accompaniment. 


To remove white spots from table or other furniture, rub the 
spots with camphor and they will disappear. 


Vinegar in the rinsing water for pink or green calicoes will 
brighten them; soda answers the same end for both purple and 
blue. 

Never whisper in company. Never talk to one person across 
another, nor allow a servant to pass things in front of a person 
at table. 

Fried Indian meal pudding—so-called—is as toothsome a break- 
fast dish, for the rising generation, as one can travel many miles 
to secure. 

Towels, brushes and combs should be apportioned upon the 
army plan. Each member of the family should be provided with a 
separate outfit. 

It makes no particular difference whether a guest is entertained 
in the parlor or in the kitchen; it is only necessary for the enter- 
tainment to be a success. 

Always eat a boiled egg from the shell. It is the Scotch way 
and the best way. Any other method greatly detracts from the 
rich flavor of this nutritious food. 

There are many New Yorkers who have lived their lives in one 
or more of the big hotels in the city. A silver-haired patron of the 
Fifth avenue has been there twenty-five years, and he modestly says 
that in that time his lodgings and meals and incidentals have cost 
him $700,000. 

A set of salad dishes, recently imported from Italy, represents 
the various sized leaves of a cabbage, the center piece (or bowl) 
being a whole cabbage, with projecting leaves as handles. This 
set is as original and appropriate in design as one may desire, but 
is rather an expensive indulgence. 

It looks very much as if the day would come when all the doings 
of womankind—all their charities, works, studies—would be con- 
ducted ina club. Nowadays young ladies do not think they can 
read poetry, practice music, study art, visit the sick, give charity 
to the poor, except by organizing themselves into clubs. 

There are more chances of making a passable husband out of a 
fool or a crank than out of a drunkard or vicious person, says the 
Chicago Ledger. The fool, if not too egotistical, or too silly for 
anything at all, can usually be led, coaxed, or driven, but the 
vicious person cannot. The woman who undertakes to reform 
a man in order to get a husband has undertaken a task that is not 
successfully accomplished one time in a thousand. 

The use of kangaroo skins for leather has come rapidly into 
fashion within a year or two, and those animals, which were once 
regarded as a nuisance in Australia, are now prized and sought 
for. Porpoise leather is also a commodity largely in demand, and 
a man or woman wearing a costly pair of shoes cannot well be 
sure, nowadays, whether the material came from the Australian 
bush, the South seas, or the back of a Texas steer. 

His majesty Dong Khan, of Annam, has fifty coeks taking part 
in the preparation of each royal repast, but each chef is confined 
to the elaboration of a single one of the fifty dishes of which the 
ménu is invariably composed. The dishes are taken first to the 


conveyance to the king’s female body guard—some thirty of the 
ladies of the seraglio, who serve the repast and wait on the table, 


Ordinary drinking water, if taken in large quantities, acts as a 
solvent and a diuretic, and also increases the perspiration if the 
temperature of the air be high. Taken in the quantity of one or 
two quarts at a time, the diluent effect of water is often sufficient 
to eliminate an excess of alcohol from the blood, as after taking 
too much wine. Another effect of large draughts of water is to 
make the pulse slower, and to diminish slightly the normal tem. 
perature of the body. 


The Paris Figaro says that if you want your children to have 
pretty teeth you must begin with the second dentition to press 
back with the finger every morning the teeth which have a tend- 
ency to project forward, and to pull forward those which tend 
backward. As a wash, boil in a tumblerful of water a pinch of 
quassia wood, with a pinch of pulverized cacao. It strengthens 
the gums and whitens the teeth without injuring the enamel which 
covers the bone. Wash the mouth after each meal with luke- 
warm, boiled water. 


Dr. J. Haney Lovell, of Philadelphia, is a pronounced vegetarian, 
believing that eating meat is the cause of untold evils. He even 
thinks that vegetarianism is the best remedy for intemperance. 
His theory is that flesh-eating men have an abnormal taste for 
drink, and that if men will only confine themselves to vegetable 
food the desire for drink will be antagonized. “No man,” he 
says, “ who eats a pound of macaroni daily will become a drunkard. 
What we want is a temperance vegetarian restaurant, where young 
men may be banqueted on macaroni, beans, and rice.” 


Dr. Warren G. Priest, of St. Louis, denounces the idea that 
chewing gum is an aid to digestion. He says: “Any well-in- 
formed physiologist will deny this at once. Chewing gum pro- 
duces a flow of saliva into the stomach at a time when it is not 
needed by that organ. This saliva burdens the stomach and 
forces it to abnormal action to get rid of it, and at the same time 
the salivary glands are robbed of the secretion and obliged to do 
double work to produce the saliva necessary for mastication and 
digestion. So far as the stomach is concerned, chewing gum is as 
injurious as chewing tobacco.” 


Of all the absurd, finical, and unladylike affectations, the unnec- 
essary and indiscriminate use of the word lady is, perhaps, the 
worst, forcibly says the New York Swxz. The idea that women 
may not be considered ladies seems to have stricken terror to the 
female soul, and by persons affected with this dread, the word is 
dragged in on every possible occasion in place of its natural and 
proper substitute, till one might almost think that the two divi- 
sions of the female ranks, the ladylike and the unladylike, had 
been reversed, and the ladies were those who disdained or refused 
to make a brand out of their true character at every chance. 


The writer of a new book compares London and Paris in an 
enigmatical manner, saying, among other things, of the following 
customs: Paris dines, London eats. Paris takes two meals a day, 
London four. London has a three- pronged fork, Paris a four- 
pronged one. Paris uses a napkin, London the tablecloth. * * * 
Paris eats corn, London drinks it. Paris eats fried potatoes, Lon- 
don boiled. Paris likes the whites of turnips, London the green. 
Paris serves oysters on the concave shell, London on the convex. 
Paris puts butter in its brioches, London on its bread. Paris 
drinks wine, London beer. Paris takes coffee, London tea. Paris 
at table is sociable, London isolated. Paris has the ¢able d’héte, 
London the dining-room box. Paris is gay, London dull. 


A newspaper writer says: In comparison with the immense ad- 
vantage of having sound teeth, the expense of good dentistry is 
small. But there are many thousands to whom that expense is 
impossible. A dental hospital in each of the great cities would be 
a good thing. They have such an institution in London. Sir 
James Paget, the first of English surgeons, has said that he con- 
sidered the London dental hospital to be “the best institution of 
the kind in the world.” Certainly an institution which cares for 
the teeth of 40,000 poor people in the course of a year must be the 
cause of a great deal of comfort. I do not think so many Ameri- 
can women would have such bad teeth if they had been taught 


intendant of the household, who delivers them to the eunuchs for 


what a great beauty sound teeth are. It seems to me that this 
London charity might very well be imitated in this country.” 
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THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACHET POWDERS. 


LIsT oF CODCRS. 


Heliotrofpe. Jockey Club. Violette. 
Damask Rose. Florida. Tea Rose. 
White Rose. Frangipanni. Millefleur. 
Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. 
Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 


Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be use 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1837. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


in ten days from any ingredient| 

of a similar nature. Corns and \ 

Bunions which chiropodistsand ‘ 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will te a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
ener. The price we have placed at only 25 cents. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on —y of _— by J.K.Cook 
& 7 Barclay wr York. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


Ww" a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


NSS Your reporter met on the 

x street a day or two agoa prom- 
inent r man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 

A prominent artist writes : 

” “They are indeed the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 

llery there says he hada 
riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 

A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 
mages and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 
to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 
ing: “The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wis! 
to continue their use.’’ 

A prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“I have suffered very much from habitual constipation. 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 

Others write that they have been cured of piles of 
long standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
all ‘Secangeuments of the body, due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion. ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

A gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: ‘All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you I have spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. — 

‘ brother would not be without them, neither 
would 

Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
body, the result of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. 

Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A.M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M- 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a = to physic. 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
bey certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
blood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia. toreié liver, headaches, 

of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of 
Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they ail 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 

Button & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East [9th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
ra in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. “Dress 
Forms,”’ Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


of 


&c., says: 

“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 


preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the 7 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

Her Majesty's Favorite Oosmetic Glycerine. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobi For the skin, 
Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. Drug- 
gists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. ¥. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID, 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in nee Maki Six Cups of Coffee. 


K Ww. BRYAN & CO., Pubishers, 
Springfied, Mass. 


H. CoLeMAN, PRES. 


OLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL, 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the mest 
prominent business and professional 
men of the state and nation. 
Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ATCHIisomy 


op kay—> 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFI 
By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route?’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety.~ Its 
rmanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
ed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

E. ST, JOHN, A, HOLBROOK, 
Ass'tGen'l Manager, Gon. Tkt &Pase ‘et 


R. R, CABLE, 
Pres't& Gen'l 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 


work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
natural wood. Send for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 


44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Manufacturers of avery description of 


Dye and Chemicals. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


Dixon’s ‘* Carburet of Iron”? Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

Practical housekeepers who endeavor to save time and money as well 
as toilsome labor; and yet desire beauty and cleanliness in every part of 
the household, will be glad to hear of a stove polish, which requires no 
mixing, and which gives immediate and satisfactory results. C. W. 
Hart, manufacturer of Hart’s delight liquid stove polish, claims superi- 
ority for his polish over all others. See advertisment. 


Peerless metal polish is rapidly gaining an enviable reputation among 
housekeepers as a quick, reliable and economical polish for door knobs, 
locks, gas fixtures and in fact, for any kind of metal from gold and 
silver to zinc and tin. It is free from acid, alkali and grit. It does not 
stain the hands, stone, or woodwork and is easy and clean to work with. 


For household use it is put up in cans holding from one to ten pounds, 
The Peerless Chemical Manufacturing Company of 34 Water street, New 
York, will send a sample free to every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Knorrs prepared foods are manufactured by the Ready Food Com- 
pany of 80 Wall street, New York. They are specially nutricious, very 
easily digested, and are ready for use in the shortest possible time. 
This company publish a pamphlet describing their soup materials, 
prepared vegetables, etc., and giving full directions for cooking, which 
they will be pleased to send to every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

DESERVING OF CONFIDENCE.—There is no article which so richly de- 
serves the entire confidence of the community as Brown’s Bronchial 
Troaches. Those suffering from asthmatic and bronchial diseases, coughs 
and colds, should try them. Containing nothing injurious, they may be 
used as often as required, and will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. For nearly forty years they have been recom- 
mended by physicians, and widely used, being known all over the world 
as one of the few staple cough remedies of the age. 


Builders and Physicians,” 


The Boiler. 


i, “PERFECTION IN HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM.” 


The GORTON BOILER isa Wrought Iron Sectional Tubular Independent Steam Boiler, and needs 
no brick work in setting. The GORTON BOILER is made of Best Refined Iron and Steel. 
Can be used as Self-Feeding or Surface-Burning. It has been two seasons betore 
the public, and received the highest praise of ** Press, Architects, 
The Gorton House Heater 
Burns either Hard or Soft Coal. Send for 
Illustrated Circular. 


96 Liberty St., New York. 


15 Park Row New YORK] 
308 Chestnut St. Phila.,Pa) 


Aloe JOHN H. CHEEVER, TREAS 
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RORTON & LIDGERWOOD 
VULGANIZED BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


RUBBER 
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STAIR 


STOOPS, 


STAIRWAYS, 


STEPS, ETC. | ponders 


Adopted by the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Elevated Railways, 
and principal Public Build- 
ings and Club Houses; also 
in Private Residences. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

82 a bottle. ort. 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 

EDWIN GOMEZ, Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 


TREADS monials, Address, JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


——FOR-— 


pacs+ BLEMISHES. Send stamp for 50 page 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N.:. 


BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDs, 
535 big lot of 


Alphabet of Success, ‘onundrums, ete. 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
FRE 


HALLS, 


able stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid ¥ v for 
YOUNG PEOPLE CONTAINING 25 FINE ENGRAVINGS SEN REE. 
MILL PUBLISHING CO., 88, CADIZ, OIT10. 


AO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 


No harness,simple,unlike all others. 
Sizes for Men 
Women, Boys and 
Girls, Cheafest@= 
and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpai 
on receipt of #1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
Knickerbocker Brace Co- 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa- 
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“Without a peer™ 


Good Housekeeping, 


In its issue of January 23, 1886, said: ‘ This new edition is 
a superbly bound book of 652 pages, crowded with a vast 
amount of information relating to house and home. This 
has all been scrutinized by as high authorities as the coun- 
try furnishes, ard absolute accuracy seems to have been 
attained. In completeness, in reliability, in scope and in 
usefulness, this Cyclopedia is unquestionably 
WITHOUT A PEER. 
It is a whole library in one volume.” 


The Congregationalist says: No book of a 
similar character, of which we have any knowl- GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA 


edge, covers so much ground, and the plan on 
which the work has been done invites confidence 
in the accuracy of its statements. 

The Christian Union thinks “tit is the book 
that every one in the family will go to when any- 
thing is to be done.” 


A CHOICE CIFT 


The Christian at Work remarks that “it is 


impossible to overestimate the usefulness of such 
a volume in the household.” 


OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


The Evangelist suggests *‘as a Wedding or 
NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


Christmas present, it is worth a million of the 
gew-gaws often presented on such occasions.” 


The Cyclopedia is complete in one large volume of over 
650 pages, printed on fine super-calendered paper, manu- 
factured it. It contains nearly 4oo illustra- 
tions, and is very handsomely bound in various styles. 
Garnet Cloth, extra, richly stamped, $5.00 
Old-Gold Cloth, extra, richly stamped, with gilt edges, 
old-gold ribbon book-mark, and boxed, (Special 
edition for Holiday Gifts and Wedding Presents,) 223 
Library Style, full sheep, marbled edges, 50 
Half Turkey Morocco, marbled edges, 8.00 
For sale by all booksellers. or sent by express, prepaid, 
to any address in the U.S. or Canada, on receipt of price. 
(Customers wishing us to forward copies direct to their 
friends, can send card, with dedication or inscription to be 
enclosed.) 


C, A. MONTGOMERY & 00.,7 Murray St. NEW YORK. 


The Churchman, believes “ it will be consulted 
on a thousand occasions, and will be of more value 
than all the rich furnishing and decorations that 
can be crowded into the most elegant parlor.” 

The Independent recommends it as “ well 
worth purchase and study by any family or any 
member thereof.” 


A CHOICE CIFT 


The Examiner regards it as “a book of zs25- 
ual value. For general consultation in the 
home it will be found to be a library in itself.” 

The Observer is “surprised at the immense 
amount and endless variety of information on all 


topics connected with domestic life that may be 
compressed into a single volume.” 


“Without a peer™ 


Writing 

Paper and sample book of our very extensive line of American an 
p This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes 

Stationery ] new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety an 


they be able to order understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 


Mail or RIGHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, (iscc‘sWi:722y,) 184 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. I stamping. 


Express. STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


The most satisfactory and economical way to buy is THE For cents in send Visiting Cards, 
oreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per pound, 
etc. It furnishes a Wedding 


learn our prices. Thus will | |nvitations, 
Crest, Die and 
Monogram 


So great s our faith we can cure you dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 


free. & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


GOLD WATCHES 
FREE TO ALL! 


The publishers of Housewife, the 

pularillustrated 
ome monthly, to intro= 
duce it into new homes, 
make this liberal offer: The perso 
telling us the longest verse in the Bi 
ble before January 15th will receive a 
Gentieman’s WATCH worth 
$75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 
Stem winder. If there be more than ITH our 20 years’ experience in this business, we | 
one correct answer, the second will can furnish you with the best goods in the latest | 
receive a Lady’s WATCH worth $60.Solid Gold, | styles. Reference :—American Express Co. We want 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, the third a Gold Wateh, atrial order. 


Hunting case, Stem winder, worth $40, the fourth a BAY STATE PANTS CO., 30 Hawley St eet Boston. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


y Send 6 cents for Samples, § 
rules for measurement, and 7% 

other particulars, showing 

how we can make : 
THE CELEBRATED 


BAY STATE PANTS | 


FOR 83.00. 
Vests, $2.25, Coats $8. 
and Overcoats $12 upwards, 


Solid Silver Watch worth $25. Each of the next 
Enclose 24 cents with your answer for which we will ANTE 
send you Housewife each month for6months. Remit by \ war PED, —A situation as coachman, by a temper 
»stal note. silveror stamps. Name this paper. Address 
OUSEWIFE PUB. CO., Greenfield ass. 


ate. reliable man ; single; long experience in the | 
care and management of horses and carriages and | 
harness; careful driver; city or country; can milk; | 
care of furnace; would be generally useful; satisfac- 
WORT YOUR ATTENTION Mark this! Don’t | tory references. Address “Coachman,” care Goop 

lose it! It will bring you gold! Wewill | HouSEKEEPING. 

send you free something new, that just coins money 
for ali workers. As wonderful as the electric light, as 


OR RENT.—To private family only, gentlemen’s 


genuine as pure gold, it will prove of lifelong value 
and importance to you. Both sexes, all ages. $5 a day 
and upwards easily earned by any worker; many are 
making several hundred dollars month. You can 
do it. No special ability required. We bear expense of 
starting you in business. It will bring you in more cash 
righ] away than anything else in the world. Any oue 
anywhere can do the work, and live at home also. 
Better write at once; then knowing all, should you 
conclude not to engage, why no harm is done. ‘ 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


I residence in Florida, tully furnished, all modern 
improvements, garden, stable, etc. Address ‘‘ Resi- 
dence Florida,” Care Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Sask ATION WANTED,—As Butler or Waiter, by 


a steady respectable, English Protestant, in first- 
ass private family ; is thoroughly competent to take 
full charge ; has the highest city references and well 
recommended; city or country. Address “ Butler,” 
Goop HOUSEKEEPIMG. 


. 
FRE 32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDS, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid for 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. CO., C Ohio. 


ANTED SITUATION. — As Cook, first-class ; 

by young woman ; understands all branches fami- 

ly cooking; French, English, and American dishes; 
all kind soups and bouillions, game, pastry; city refer- 
ence. Address **Cook,” care GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


TOCK PLANTATION and Winter (or all year 

round) house in the South. A paying property, a 
well improved and equipped estate of 5000 acres, % 
stocked with 100 cattle, 10 horses, 50 hogs, besides 
sheep and goats. Produees in quantity, cotton, corn, 
rice, oats, rye, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, peanuts, etc. 
Plenty of water and natural grasses, large comfortable 
furnished houses for two or more families on command- 
ing elevations 50 miles from Gulf on R. R. Valuable 
forests of pine. Willsellcheap. Address ‘‘Plantation, ’ 
care GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


\ \ & 
SAMPLE VOIP OWEAR tiv 
INS | 
PAPER. weDirt Killer Be: | 
E CARDs, 
te... big lot of 
ONO. | 
— ad 
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Beautiful New Books. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Ext.iot Cazot. Witha fine new Steel 

Portrait. 2vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50. 
Henry Clay. 

Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American Statesmen. 
By CARL SCHURZ. 2vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; 
half morocco, $5.00. 

Patrick Henry. 

Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Mosgs Coit 

TYLER. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. - pou BACH 
McMaster, author of * A History of the People of 
the United States.” With a steel Portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Ormsby Macknight Mitchel. 


Astronomer and General. A narrative by 
bis F. A. MiTCHEL. Witha Portrait. Crown 
VO, $2.00. 


John Bunyan. 

His Life, Times and Work. By JoHN Brown, B. A. 
Minister of the Church at —s Meeting, Bedford. 
With a fine Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by Ep- 
WARD WHYMPER. $2.50. 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 
The Gates Between. 


By Ev1zABETH STUART PHELPs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “‘Beyond the Gates,” etc. $1.25. 


Paul Patoff. 


By F. MARION CRAWFOKD, author of “A Roman 
Singer,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Jack the Fisherman. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. By EL1za- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. 50 cents. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
By ELIZEBETH STUART PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25. 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of excellent Short Stories. 
THANET. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1888 


Will contain three Serial Stories: — 


The Aspern Papers. (In three Parts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Six Papers on the American Revolution. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


Three Studies of Factory Life. 
By L. C. WYMAN. 


By OcTAVE 


Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
May be expected from Mr. WHITTIER, Dr. HOLMES, 
Mr. LowkLt, Mr. Norton, Cot. HIGGINSON, MR. 
WARNER, Mr. ALDRICH, Miss PRESTON, Miss 
LarcoM, Mrs. THAXTER, MR. 
ScuppDER, Mr. WoopBERRY and many others. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sen- 
der, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter to 


LINOLEUM, 


STRAW MATTINGS, 


RUGS, MATS, Etc. 


Artistic Styles from the best 


WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS, 


AND 


ART SQURAES. 


manufacturers lower than the 


usual prices. 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


REMOVED TO 


44.(New) WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
744 Octave Kosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
D Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 

fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Marchal <& Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


WEST’S PERCOLATOR. 


The most perfect device for making 
COFFEE, Goes in any pot, saves 
eggs and cost of clarifying. Prevents 
grounds from clogging spout and stick- 
ing on sides of pot. Saves one-fifth of 
the coffee. No housewife can afford to 
u be without one. Sent via. mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts."State capacity needed. Agents wanted 
in every town, Send stamp for circulars if more infor- 
mation is needed. Rob’t S. West, Cleveland, O. 


Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


ANTED A SITUATION AS WAITRESS.— 
By an experienced waitress ; willing to go in the 
country ; first-class city and country references. 
Address “Waitress,” care GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED SITUATION AS NURSE.—By com- 

petent Swedish person to take care of an invalid, 
or lady’s maid and seamstress; best references; city 
and country. Address ‘‘Nurse,” care Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 
4 Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your own 
Spices and have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICON- 


STEAM' ENGINES, 85c. 
$8. ORGANETTES, #8, 
MUSIO BOXES, 
FULL LINE 0f Magic Lan- 
ternsand Slides, Automa- 
tic Organs, Steam Engines 6 
and Engine Toys, Steam Loco- 
motives and Tracks, Electric 
Batteries,St'm Yachts, Music Boxes, 

Photographic Outfits, ete.atlo-vest prices, free 


| GEM MUSIC BOX, $6. 
tane| CONCERT MUSIC BOX. S12. |=3 


st-paid by CLARK W. 
Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


Books for $1.00 sent 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


BRASS AND NICKEL 


TOWEL RACKS. 


Screw to Wall or Wash-Stand. 14 inch bar. 
One Bar 75 cts. Two Bars $1.25. 
FRANK RUMRILL, Pearl Street, Boston. 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider GooD HOUSEKEEPING one 
of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. Pyte & Sons 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


GEO. P. ARMSTRONG, VINELAND, N. 3, 


Coil 


Pepsin Tablets 


For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


BOK 
| 
. 
A. 
| 
fem’, 
| 
J 
f 
LANTERNS 
40 Views, Screen, ${ 50 
Bhs 
OH 
' 
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MADAME SALISBURY’S ’ 
Peerless Hygienic Corset. A Rew Era in Photogr aphy. 
4 Perfect fitting, combining camera and Equipments, "No pre 
\% health = —— = = heroin edge of t he art necessary. Busi (From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
suitable for everybody. $0) per week EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
eas SLIT and sure. m’t 

ket. Write for our large illus- mise this chance of sec ~uring the greatest in | wessrs. THORPE & —_— Sept. 14, 1887. 

if trated pamphlet. B. Salisbury but ew York City. 

or stam or large age ustrative 

partic ge page sample photos.| Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
Des Retor d Sanit myend There ae fortune in it. Address say that she nes received yom recent letter accompa- 
The Sc pulse Photo Equipment Co. nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 


ham Square, New York | with your compliments, and to t hank you for your 
| courtesy, * * * * Very respectfully, 
D. S. LAmonrt, Private Secretary. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
powders. Full 
size x 3% inches. All 
ave seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
the most form 
or carrying an plying. 
The Nursery Power es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing 
skin troubles, especially 
price. Prop’s HOP PLASTER CO. . Boston, Mass those with which young 
children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
| heath, ment, and we warrant them 
Patented April rath, 1887. free from. all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by = dealers in toilet articles or 


My Back 
CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 


ries aker it you want to make money, 
: pout or good bread. 
Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, CARDUER. Mfr., 

and digests as easily as human milk. Send for ‘Our Baby’s First and Second So. Vineland, N. J. 


Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, I ST A RT M E N 


~ WOMEN of small means in Home Photography. 


and emancipation waists, Jersey | 
fitting and union flannels, shoul- 
der braces, and every thing 
needful for healthful under- 
dressing.  canvassers 
wanted. ‘ Mention this paper.” 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid Stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which will out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready | 
foruse. No mixing, 3 nv dust, no rust, 
no toilsome rubbing, t roduce a shine 
which is brilliant an pe uring. Try it 
and be convinced of its superiority. | 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 

Manufactured by C. W. HART, 


Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


25c., 6for $l.everywhere. Mailed 


— pays big with other business in stores or shops, oi 
Ne home, or from house to house. The novel surprise ol a mar 
; withcomplete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
orders ot homes 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex ; no experience re- 
Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. quired, Send for a copy of the “ New Process Lite ustrated” 
POINTS. It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. ror), Sample PRANELIN PUTRAN. 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in Ameri fr & Dealer im Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St.,.N-Y 
WwW. 
lass. 
Can- 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with the growth of California and the Pacific coast. It has long been 
recognized as the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated 
descriptive articles. Northern, Central and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will re- 
ceive special attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the 


Pacific Coast. Without lowering its high literary standard the magazine has become essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it 
deals in a practical way with the development of the West. 


ton. 
To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of 
Western adventure and mountaineering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches have become famous. Its short stories cover the entire range of 
1887. Western life, from mining-camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, a 
lass. editorials and poems rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 3 
one 
Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Mississippi, should use the pages of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. Eastern 
NS 


Agent, J. WALTER THOMSON, 39 Park Row, New York. 
$4.00 PER YEAR.  0ne Sample Copy, Twenty-Five Cents. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it.—Mewton (Mass.) Graphic. 
A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific coast.—Christian Union. 


— 
| 
the 
ELIGHT) 
Ove 
. * THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
| 
Lucrative Employmant. 
‘ 
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HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 

, ted in colour- 

P print, of the 


ANCHOR. STONE 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


’ NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


FEATHERBONES [JRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable, Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
. instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address —_ receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. 

<= Brown or White Jean, $1.00 

per pair; Sateen Gar color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 Per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET co. 
218 6th Avenue, New York 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


f Books for #1.00 sent post-paid by Clark W. 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGGS & C0 § Patent Transferring Papers are 
. just what every lady should nse 

to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, $ 15 

1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 25 


1 3 25 
= or tidies, +25 


All for $1.00. 


$1. 
BRIGGS & GO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. ress, 
O, FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
| safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates) 
Full particulars sent by addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERFUMERY 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent- 
are always gifts. Send foraone- 
ounce packet to be forwarded by return mail@Your 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts. 

Address THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


| You can get a sample copy of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


Free, by sending for it this month. 


LANTS 


nearly 150 pages, tellin, 
GUIDE only 10 cents, factuding a certificate good 
JAMES 


For 1888 lebetter than ever, and should be in the | — a S E E D S ’ 
I y of every person contemplating buying 
+ B LB S, It contains 3 Colored Plates, thousands of Tlustrations, and 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest prices for honest goods, Price of 
for 10 cents worth of Se 


peds, 
VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


farms. 


valuable vege’ 


Warranted Seed. 


I have founded 
my business on 
the belief that 


will find in it some valuable new vegetables not foun 
other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
ipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
quash, a Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 


ables, I invite the bogeys of the public. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


The P. D. & 


(Royles Patent.) 


SELF-POURING 
TEA POT. 


LADY’S PICTORIAL, LONDON, May 21, 1888. 
Domesticacy is one of the Princess of Wales man 
charming characteristics, and it is therefore small 
wonder that she exhibited such genuine delight in the 
wonder/ul ‘‘self-pouring” teapot at the Manchester 
Exhib'tion—an invention, by the way, in which | am | 
sure al! my feminine readers will be likewise interested. | 
Her Royal Highness was so hugely pleased with the 
| clever notion that she had the model set in motion 
again before leaving, and though the Prince was 
probably not so much attracted by its utility as its 
novelty, he, too, seems to be very much taken with the 

ingenious invention. 


MODERN SOCIETY, LONDON, May 14, 1887. 

Since visiting the Manchester Exhibition the 
Princess of Wales has been wanting to possess herself 
of a “self-pouring teapot,” to which her attention was 
| there attracted. 


Manvfactured by 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.., 926 S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


. All for a t 
LE CARD WORKS, CADIZ OHIO.” 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst-cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles genera ly Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 
210 Front St.. New York. 


Free MISSOURI 
Triac STEAM WASHER 

1 WANT ACTIVE 

) ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women all over thé 
tosell the Mise 


ts to be u in making sales. J. Wo 
mente. St, Louis, Mo., or box 7933, New York City. 
te for their own use 
where. Agent, ‘Ask particulars about 


Adavertise in Good Fiousekeepinge. 
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; STOVE POLISH 
| 
the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
SSS see my Vege- 
| W/NDOW SHADE. NOTICE! A SS ~ table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
to work well, should fl wWery genuine forovery, son and daughter of Adam, It is 
b d yah? Rollerhes ihe - = liberally illustrated with engravings made direct] 
Pp aced on A. of 4B C, from photographs of vegetables grown on my f 
thus sesides ans iety stands see 
HARTSHORN on = ATALOG =Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 
to 
Fe 
ta 
] 
F< 
Pr 
3 y does it pa 
Because the arguments im Ww 
= 
are made with little dif- ore 
Pst a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on Hberel terns, to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Acents 
can thus test it for themselves. Don't failtowrite for wis 
an 
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> ARTISTIC 
PRESENTS 


OF REAL VALUE. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


“THE BRIDAL EVE,” 
Meissonier’s ““SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT,”’ 
“BELATED TRAVELERS,” by Lander, 
“WAYSIDE FLOWERS,” 
“Thumann’s “FATES,” 
“CHARITY,” L. Knaus, 

A PAIR oF FINE HEADS, by Max, 
“MIGNON” and “A MAGDALEN,” 
Corot’s ‘*‘DANCE OF THE NYMPHS,” 
“MOONRISE,” by L. Krakte. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIRST STATES, 
NO OTHER PKOOFS TO BE ISSUED. 
A MILKMAID OF NORMANDY, 
Etched by Le Couteux, after Millet, 
HAPPY IDLENESS, 
Etched by Margelidon, after Jacque, 
THE ROCK PIGEON, 
Etched by Poynot, after Benrer, 
and many other, 
For HOME DECORATION, BRIDALGIFTS, etc. 


Also, NEW PAINTINGS, MIRRORS of all 
kinds and New Designs. 
MOST TASTEFUL PICTURE FRAMES, 
CARD anv CABINET FRAMES, 
ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS,” ETC. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


Price by mail $1.30. 


fFOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 


NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 


varnish. 
wn ee used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 
are. 

Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 

When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 

WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Always mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all Fe: Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F. KNAPPE, 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy ef your dealer or send |Q stampe 
Tor trial can, H. ©. WILBUR & SONG, Philadelphia, 


FREE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfiuous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. Send stamp to 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 

Street, New York. 


poe’ ANO ON 
NSO} HEALTHFUL C37 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 


DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. | 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT UP BY. 


E.W.HOYT & CO. 
PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


LOWELL,MASS. 


PAYSONS 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


COMBE, 
BOOK 


THE Most PerFecT 
Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


89 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


CARDS Set of Scrap Pictu one 
checker board, and large sample book of 
HIDDEN NAsiE CARDS and Agent's outfit, all for only 
twocents, CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


‘YY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 
E 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St., Boston. - Brattleboro, Vt. 
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RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
never failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 

rescription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 

1.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuitTiNnc’s 
STanparD” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuiTING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beantifally colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 10e. for post: and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


with samples of materiais and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. LisERTY EM- 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
BROIDERY WoRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 
month. They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fall, Particulars (sealed) 4c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


The Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year: Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


Asthma. 
KIDDER'S by mat. 


\Charleste wa, Mess, 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results, 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


7) SAFEST OF ALL se) 
oINVESTMENTS. 

W. B. Crark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
per cent. ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
« at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Nowat $1 sales are im- 
mense. apie Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


1 SOCr's and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to e club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
D HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES / STATIONER 


THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


_, The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. - Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
GRIND 
OysterShells, 
Graham Flour & Corn.,.in the 
Wilson's 
Patent). 


Cireu! 
ILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tatlor System of 


10 CENTS iret sep for your ad- 


ent’s. 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each forsee answering this advertisement. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


‘Voice-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


HIS useful and beautiful Paper, Magazine and 
letter opener will be sent on receipt of 3 two- 
cent stamps if this advertisement is mentioned. 
Sample letter: am much pleased with your 
paper cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one 
ollar, kindly send me paper cutters for amount. [| 
wish to present them to my friends.’’ Address 


Soribner’s Magazine 743 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$ {2 
Send photu, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. Mth St., between ith 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


og 


| 


("The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
% lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

metics which cover up 

facial detects, primarily 

. J pur es the skin of impuri- 

ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 


ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 

Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 

We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 

on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 
CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson 8t., New York 


Cutting. MOODY & CO.., Ci 


.$WASTE: 
\EMBROIDERY SILK} 


=| SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


MEWTICNW PAYER. 


190 East 121st 8t., - NEW YORE. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


Ze GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast 


% Warranted absolutely pure 
G . Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
' cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Th avorite. 
A grand A 
of convenience, in 
sickness or in health. 60 changes 
of position. Simple, elegant, dur- fA 
able. Unlike other chairs, 


When the best is wanted for school, a \ 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For 


Over sooo dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Senc | 
i¢ in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine popes, | 
price lists, &c. illsend address of nearest dealerif de | 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 

Huntingdon, Penn’a | 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once * 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Sto~s Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and’ 
Gilding. 


SHORTHAND 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- | 


ish Dress Goods and Gar- | 
DYEING Send" or and 


ESTABLISHMENT. ST.,NEW YORK. 


DYSPEPSI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention | 
and Cure, being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., | 


14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


2 With every set 
&= samples of NEW 
Cards, Send address & two stamps postde. Splendid new terms 
to agents. We print 100 nice assorted cards, your name on, Ie, 

hb Silk Cards $1, HOLLY CARD CO. MERIDEN, CONS 


| ING series, will soon be out. 


“woon's" 
GENUINE SELECTED 
> SPICES. 
Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


THAT 
SAVES 


Trade Mark 


DAINTY DESSERTS 


FOR 


DAINTY DINERS.” 


The latest book in the GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
Ask your 
Bookseller to order it for you, so you can 
get it as soon after its published as possible. 

It will be the finest book in the cookery 
line ever published. 


MORPHINE HABIT 


AT HOME. NO PAIN, 

Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 

business. Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat- 

ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 

benefited. 1,000 Cures in Six Montha. 
Particulars FREE. MANE 
REMEDY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


WHY 20 MOTHERS 


stiff corsets on their 
growing Children? Don’t do it, but 


Send for Circular. 


your merchants for # 
them 


Take 
FERRIS 
81 Whi 


ite St.. New York. 
i DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 

onee Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Pas Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
bial spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 


P15 cts., 2 for 26, dozen 75 cts., by mail, | 


stamps taken. Address, 


other wringers, and Costs 
but little more, 


PIRE 


Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


| Manual, $1.50;Reader,$1.50;Epitome,.25;Cop 


Agents wanted everywhere, Empire 


PHENSL S°DIRVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
Invaluable as an astringent and tom nee. 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
| DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a 7 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA 
| DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
| AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 
to 20d - N 5 
OPIUM 


OSGOODBY’S Method 
yDOOKs. 30 
Special By Mail, 
Instruction SHORTHAND Six Dollars. 
Stenographic Miscellany, per year, ¢-2 Send 
stamp for circulars. W. W.'OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
uire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
ote Papers and Envel- 
coe to match (the old and 
reliable line). These g 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, 
‘ Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
‘oreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 


W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. | variety of tints and surfaces. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. | DRUNKENNESS 


$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. | 
Send for Circular. Eastern 


Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


Instantly Cured. 


| 
| Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
| destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 


FUN Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- | be secretly a ministered in coffee, tea or any article 


ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 


9 tricks, money making se- 
erets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued, All for 2-cout stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


4 4 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, 


MAGAZINE 


SURPASSES ALL OTHER LADY’S-PUBLICATIONS 


In the beauty of its illustrations, the excellence of its stories, sketches, etc., etc., the completeness of its 
work-table designs, and the correctness of its descriptions of the newest fashions. 


NO MORE SUITABLE CHRISTMAS -GIFT 


CAN BE GIVEN TO A LADY. 


TERMS (Always in Advance): TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Great reductions to clubs, and elegant premiums to those getting up clubs. Sample-copy, free, tv 


anyone wishing to get up a club, Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


Mention this paper. 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


;o food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 

|results. ‘lhousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 

| dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments, 
Endorsed by the leading physicians, Price, $2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


ror oFYIN Siete. 


H-F»- MARSH. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL Now Method of 
eaving Scraps of Silk for 

SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 


tions how to make them. 
J. RYAN, 243 E. sorH STREET, New York City. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., NEW YORK.—DRESS. 
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BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A ‘** made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
**‘DEMI-MON DE,” and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes, a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAU TY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most Pope Ag uired and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘* BLOOD” depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing” 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 
1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—JDear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack of yellow jaundice, or ‘‘overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a a ep myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions I wou d not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I causea every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the — of complexions in my hearing. ‘Thus matters continued up to the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
1 at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, 39 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
ate time in three long years, to approach and pe into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 

nstead of the dull, - owish-brown face which had been my grief and terror, I saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the gus at me, for I found that not only hed sey former healthful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy | felt ; round 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, with happy 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while ¢ach in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. ] find also that my 
voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. I am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as eed them 
and J assure youtheir nameis “legion.” You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper, for the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 
As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, §&™" Use none other. Every druggist has them 
Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


Dr. Campbell’s 
to every feminine heart. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 


Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 

13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs, 

Speeches, Ete., anda of our finely ill 
UTH, Cadiz, Ohio, 


Paper, all fora2estamp MOME AND 


WHY SUFFER inSILENCE? 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 


pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail, Send 
for circulars. Home Treatment Asseciation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


> 


Questerty Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 
ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamps. 
Vest 16th Street, N. Y. Sa 


CLEAN HANDS! 


| For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


ow ready. 


EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by one man in 9 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. 
what crete Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
your vicinity secures the Agency. I!lustrated Catalocue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MAC Co., 
8. Canal Street, Chicago, {1l, 


NO BACKACHE. | 
| 


A vif you think ot 
D spending any 
amount of money 


let us know, and we will send to von FREF the nec- 
essary information to 
make a judicious selec- 

tion of mediums; our 

is conveniently arranged and complete. Send ns your 
advertisement; we will have it set up and furnish 
you with a printed proof free. 


MacDONALD & ELY, 


Builders of CARRIAGES 


of all Descriptions. 


THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Salesrcoms in New York, 406-412 Broome Street. 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
the using with soapand water. Itnever 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
| pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
| Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs.,132 Pear! St., Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 
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ot 


malogue of Saws, Tools, Designs ete. 
$3 Or send 10c. in stamps for the Cata- 

logue, a handsome 10 cent Pattern and 
20 COUPON OFFERS. We have 
the Largest Stock of Scroll Saw 

Goods in the U.S. J. WILKINSON 
©0., 77 State Street, Chicago, DL 


PACK May IC U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
| Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Genta, 
| with which you can tell any person’s age; and sample of Hide 


den Name All for only a 2-ceut stamp. Gard 


LABOR SAVER. 


‘The only ferfect article ever invented for scraping 
the inside of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 
washing. 

Sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CoO.,, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN McCANN’S 


Famous Brand of 


IRISH OATMEAL, 
Manufactured at 
Beamond Mills, Drogheda, Ireland. 
This famous meal has been exhibited at all 
the large exhibitions in Europe, and was with- 
out a single exception placed above all other 
brands. 
At the * Philadelphia Exhibition ” of 1876, it 
carried off the highest award, medal and diploma. 
The following well-known grocers import xo 
other Irish Oatmeal for the reason of its purity 
of manufacture and sweetness. 


| Park & Tilford, Acker Merrall & Condit, E. C. 
eelthat | 


Hazard & Co., Boyle & Lyles, McDowell, 

Pierce & Co., New York. 

S. S. Pierce & Co., Boston. 

Githens Rexsamer & Co., Philadelphia. 

Markell Brothers, Baltimore. 
Sole American Representative, 

ARTHUR T. SHAND, 
24 So. William St., New York. 


‘“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED TO 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 
; long experience and a series of experiments 


recludes the use of medicine of any kind. 


apply to 
PROF. OSEF ZERVAS, 
346 East 42d St., New York. 


WOLFF'S 


ACME 


BLACKING. 


IRES NO BRUSH TO POLISH. 
SISTS M 


As* FOR IT IN A 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c- 


390 te e Cards for 2c. 


Selections, 7 Pictures, etc., and nice 


ll Pub. Co., Cadiz. O- 
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ek 
“a ae have = me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
peer. new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
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\ N | om stamps for large Illustrated RE 
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